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How do you make an intelligent choice 
of one instrument over another? 


The first thing you see. Some trumpets simply look 
better than others—in sparkling finish, in attention 
to detail, in handsome styling. 


The next thing you hear. Some trumpets have good 
sound. Some trumpets blow easily. The trumpet 
that earns your instrument dollars does both. It 
produces the good sound you want, while it blows 
easily enough for students to get out of the trumpet 
what’s built into it. 


Then you reach the intangibles. The things built 
into a trumpet that make it deliver good sound for 
years longer—the painstaking care and fine work- 
manship built into every King-crafted trumpet. 
We call it INTEGRITY. 


The trumpet you buy should last. The point to con- 
sider is this. Over the years of its long life, the very 
best musical instrument costs no more—and often 
costs less. And it delivers better sound to your band, 
more encouragement to its player than a lower- 
priced imitation. 

There are some visible points about trumpets that 


deserve your dollars and your recommendations. 
We have listed some of them as a guide for you. 








KING/CLEVELAND/AMERICAN-STANDARD band instruments 
The H. N. White Company, 5225 Superior Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 









































BB solid (not hollow) bar braces—silver 
dered to oversize flanges that aren 
stable, will not jar loose 

MB solid cast water keys, precision fit so! 
won't wiggle—they seat properly sot 
no air seepage, no power loss 

B solid nickel-silver trim—no plating toh 
peel or wear—check bottom caps, top 
finger buttons 

BB top valve springs, even on student-pri 
models 

B valves honed to 1/10,000th inch toler 
pistons of diamond-finish hardness 
show no wear after years of steady pli 

BB single-tongue guide that clicks in plat 
valves always seat properly 

Mi most durable lacquer finish known to" 
smoothly applied, with 19 times the li 
power of ordinary lacquers 

@ professional case with full plywood’ 
(no cardboard sides), heavy nickel-p 
hardware, protected case hinges, bi 
edges, space enough for mutes and tt 


B and of course, above all, GOOD SO0l 
. accurate, precise, easily controlleé 

with a scale line approaching perfect" 

a sound big enough for today’s dem 
yet with the edge and brilliance you' 


Pictured above is the King STERLING SILVER BELL Symphony Model dual: 
trumpet —a superlative instrument, newly re-designed for top artists and inspl 
students. Priced at just $295, case extra. Nine models to choose, bore sizes 0! 
every demand. Student-priced King-crafted trumpets from $119.50, case incld 
Write for free full-color pocket catalog. 
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muted 
jazz 


Jonah and his OLDS 


The muted jazz of Jonah Jones on his trumpet is a sound 
that’s keeping the jazz world talking about that Jones 
boy—and listening for his every mellow, muted note. 

It’s Jonah—leading his group in the bright, easy-swinging 
Jones style and adding his own lyrical improvisations 
and off-beat accents—who fills Manhattan’s 
Embers, packs Chicago’s London House, and sells his 
Capitol LP recordings (how they sell!). ‘‘The group has 
reached the point where everything blends,’”’ says Jonah, 
“and we have our sound.’’ What a sound—bright, 
irresistible, captivating, fascinating, subtly sophisticated. 

It takes an Olds to make music for Jonah. He’s played 
Olds trumpets—and only Olds—for the past twenty years. 

Jazz began for Jonah on a Mississippi riverboat back f 
in ’29. It took him through a career that reads like a 
history of jazz, while he matured his own unique style. 
Jonah has played his Olds with such all-time greats as 
Horace Henderson, Wesley Helvey, Jimmie Lunceford, 
Stuff Smith, Lil Armstrong, McKinney’s Cotton Pickers, 
Fletcher Henderson, Benny Carter, Cab Callaway, 

Dizzy Gillespie, and many others. He and his Olds have ' 
toured Europe, played in the pit for Porgy and Bess, 

appeared at the swankiest night spots and on 

TV spectaculars—he was fabulous recently in *” 
“An Evening With Fred Astaire.” 


Jazz devotees who hear Jonah’s muted Olds—and 
late at night his open horn—say 
no one sends them like Jonah. 
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Jazz like Jonah’s happens only with an 
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F.E. OLDS & SON 
Fullerton, California 






JONAH JONES QUARTET, Capitol Recording Artists 





THE EDITORIAL 


SYNANON TROUBLE 


Since early this year (DB, Feb. 2), this magazine has 
supported a daring and unique experiment in the salvage 
of human lives—Synanon Foundation, Inc., of Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. 

The philosophy behind this support is not because there 
is something special about narcotics addicts as people; it is 
simply because these social pariahs are those who were 
cast on the scrapheap but who are now trying to reclaim 
themselves. 

From available evidence the City of Santa Monica is as 
determined to closing Synanon House as Synanon’s resi- 
dents themselves are intent on combating the living hell of 
drug addiction. 

A powerfully influential group of Santa Monica citizens 
has made it abundantly clear that it wants no part of any 
organized attempt to keep addicts off drugs—in their town. 
With the enthusiastic support of elected representatives, 
these “chosen few” have bent every effort to harass Charles 
E. Dederich and his 70 or so former drug addicts to the 
point where they must return to the street and, in probable 
majority, to never-ending rendezvous with those leeches 
of human suffering who lie always in wait—the connections. 

When Dederich’s experiment was confined to a dilapi- 
dated store in a beach slumland and his original Tender 
Loving Care Club boasted less than two dozen members, 
there was no opposition from city officialdom. Police in- 
vestigated until they discovered there was nothing worth 
probing. The members of the TLC Club, it was clear, 
amounted to nothing more than a small congregation of 
human debris striving for a comeback into the society 
from which they had involuntarily estranged themselves. 

Then Dederich moved his followers into better quarters 
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MOST DEPENDABLE PEDAL 
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SLINGERLAND DRUM CO. 
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THE NEW SLINGERLAND 
TEMPO-KING PEDAL 





closer to the choice real estate area. The new building with 
the freshly acquired name, Synanon House, was too close 
for comfort. 

Quietly the city fathers brought pressure to bear on 
Synanon’s residents. Again police haunted the immediate 
vicinity seeking narcotics violators. But the only violators 
arrested were those apprehended on direct tips from Syp. 
anon residents, who were interested in clearing their neigh. 
borhood of active addicts who had moved nearby. 

Early last year, legal pressures were brought to bear. 
The Santa Monica city attorney's office preferred charges 
against Synanon seeking prosecution for violation of the 
state’s health and safety code (“Treating addicts for addic- 
tion in a place not specified for same”) and for violation 
of the municipal zoning ordinances which forbid the opera- 
tion of a hospital in a residential zone. 

The city failed to make the first charge stick. This year, 
the California legislature enacted a bill clearly designating 
the Synanon Foundation not as a hospital, institution, or 
sanitarium, but merely a “place” where addicts could be 
treated for their affliction without use of narcotic drugs and 
under jurisdiction of the State Board of Medical Examiners. 

But the zoning violation charge did stick (see page 13, 
this issue) and Dederich, director and, in the opinion of 
responsible observers, indispensible man of the Synanon 
experiment, is faced with a 90-day jail term that could spell 
disaster for this anti-narcotic program. 

This magazine’s initial interest in Synanon was fired by 
the residence there of less than a half-dozen jazz musicians. 
But this is not the point. 

What is the very tragic point is the organized campaign 
against Synanon in the City of Santa Monica. It is, more- 
over, that once again there looms the illogical and insane 
tendency of small people to whirl blindly like sun-crazed 
tykes trying to devour their own tails. 
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ON THE COVER 


The clarinet has had a long and honorable history in jazz. But in 
recent years, with few exceptions, those who play the instrument have 
found little acceptance from either fans or fellow musicians. What hap- 
pened? Leonard Feather gives his views on the lack of clarinet apprecia- 
tion in his essay Clarinet Classification, beginning on page 17. 

One clarinetist who has been successful recently is Pete Fountain. 
A deeply rooted musician, Fountain’s development is traced by New 
Orleans writer Charles Suhor. The Pete Fountain story starts on page 20. 

The expressive cover drawing is by young Chicago artist George Roth. 


THINGS TO COME 


In the Dec. 7 Down Beat (on sale Nov. 23) there is something we 
feel is quite special. Eric Vogel, a Czechoslovakian jazz critic now living 
in this country, writes about what happened to him and the members of 
his jazz band when the Nazis took over his country in 1938. In the first 
part of the three-part story Jazz in a Nazi Concentration Camp, Vogel, 
who was an arranger and trumpeter at the time of the occupation, tells 
of his arrest by the Germans, and how they ... But we’ll spoil the story 
for you. Be sure to reserve your copy now. 
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CHORDS AD pionds 


Kudos to Barbara 

It is stories like The Legacy of Clifford 
Brown that make Down Beat the best jazz 
magazine in the country. Congratulations 
to Barbara Gardner on her masterpiece! 

The late Clifford Brown was admired by 
countless jazz fans and fellow jazz musi- 
cians. Miss Gardner put it perfectly: 
“There is little wailing and weeping over 
the death of Brownie; there is just recog- 





nition of a dull void for his absence and 
thanksgiving that he passed this way at 
all.” 
Milwaukee, Wis. Dennis R. Hendley 

Congratulations on the outstanding ar- 
ticles by Barbara Gardner. . You are 
fortunate to have a person with her 
talents. 


Also, my commendation on the quality 
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Now every rehearsal and actual 
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of your magazine. It is a credit to a 


wonderful music. 


San Jose, Calif. Hall Jacobs 


Hammond Rushes to Clarify 


There were many kind and undeserved 
compliments paid me in the feature Meet 
the A & R Man in the Oct. 12 Down Beat, 
but I must make one correction. 

The record Rushing Lullabies was not 
supervised by me and was cut just before 
I returned to Columbia. As I recall, this 
was Irving Townsend’s date with Teo 
Macero helping him, and although I was 
in the studio, I was not the supervisor, 
The record still knocks me out, however, 


New York City John Hammond 
Oops! 


Congratulations to Down Beat for the 
recent article on Ray Brown (DB, Aug. 
31) by Gene Lees. In Lees’ article there 
was one point of information which I be- 
lieve should be clarified. Lees stated, in- 
correctly, that Brown wrote In Walked 
Ray. This tune was written by Sam Jones, 
a fine bassist in his own right. 
New York City Barbara 


The Don Ellis Letter 


I must take exception to several points 
which Don Ellis made in his letter to 
Down Beat in the Sept. 28 issue. First, I 
wish to point out that I have not yet heard 
his recording, and consequently cannot 
say whether I am or am not in agreement 
with John Tynan’s review. Nevertheless, 
I cannot agree with Ellis’ concept of what 
constitutes sound criticism, whether it 
applies to his own work or someone else’s. 

He says that the reviewer “must be able 
to appraise critically a work whether he 
is emotionally in accord with it or not. 
He must be able even if he emotionally 
likes a work and is moved by it to recog- 
nize if it is poorly executed or sloppily 
performed. . . .”. However, the purpose of 
music is to communicate with the listener. 
If the reviewer is emotionally moved by 
a performance, then the music is commu- 
nicating, and the technical perfection is of 
secondary concern. After all, the degree of 
technical execution can only serve to raise 
the level of communication in the direction 
of perfection, and if communication does 
exist, then the quality of execution must 
be at least up to or above the level of 
communication. If a performance does 
communicate, then it certainly should not 
be put down because of the level of tech 
nique, for the latter is not the sole stand- 
ard. Some wonderfully thrilling and beau- 
tiful sounds of music have come from 
performers such as country blues singefs, 
Gospel choirs, and the like, whose tech- 
nical proficiencies are certainly not up 
those of concert singers. But are some of 
these sounds any less beautiful? 

Ellis continues by saying that the fe 
viewer “must be able to evaluate favor 
ably a work he knows to be well conceived 
and executed even if he is violently Op 
posed to the esthetic terms of the work.” 
This is ridiculous. If the esthetic qualities 
of a work are missing, or if they do not 
reach the listener, how can the perform 
ance possibly be “well conceived”? The 
most bland material may be executed with 
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LEBLANC 


Naturally . . . Pete plays ; 
Leblanc. For Leblanc clari 
nets are noted for their re 
sponsiveness, flexibility anc 
exquisite tonal beauty. Pet: 
Calls it a ‘“‘velvet’’ tone. Bu 
no matter how you describ: 
it, Once you’ve experience: 
the deep personal pleasur 
of playing a Leblanc you’ 
know this is the clarine 
for you. 


G. Leblanc Corporation, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 








competence and accuracy, but technical 
INTRODUCING the facility does not make music. Music, to 
new Remo Pads for be of any worth, must relate to the human 
woodwind instru- senses and intellect, and this relationship 
is the esthetic element, which is so vital, 
It cannot be ignored in evaluation. 
ietets siiiiion: aiaih Ellis also says that “it is time we all 
: stopped worrying about whether music js 
easily floated, oe ‘ + : ar : 
jazz or not and simply view each work 
shifted and on its own terms... .” This is fine if we 
seated for know what these terms are. New works do 
not have to fit into a mold, as he points 
out, but he also says, “I am not con- 
cerned whether my music is jazz, Third 
is required. . . ” a 
Stream, classical, or anything else,” and if 
this is so, how are we to know what the 
terms of his work are? We must know 
what is being attempted in a particular 
work in order to know whether the goal 
is being accomplished. After all, a par- 
ticular piece may be fine popular music 
: but lousy jazz. It is necessary to know 
WEATHER KING DRUMSTICKS - WEATHER KING PRACTICE PADS - REMO WOODWIND PADS - WEATHER KING AMBASSADOR what is intended, what is being attempted, 


what, as Ellis says, the work’s “own terms” 


are before we can establish any criteria 
to evaluate the work. This is the only pur- 
pose of labeling music by different cate- 
gories, but it is certainly a valid and 

RECOGNIZED SOUND AND FEEL—That's what you will know when you try 

Remo Products. Designed and manufactured to bring out the best of the 

sound and feel in musical instruments. Your nearest distributor has a good 

supply of Remo Products for immediate delivery and is ready to be of service. 


worthwhile reason. If Ellis does not care 


how his music is classified, other than to 
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call it, as he suggests, “Don Ellis noise,” 
then I can only wonder whether he him- 
self knows what he is trying to accomplish 
in his music. The establishment of new 
criteria is not up to the reviewer alone, 


Complete price lists on all products are available from your dealer as Ellis seems to demand of Tynan; it is, 





R oF ers Or Te eres 80: rather, a co-operative venture between the 
EMO inc. 12804 Raymer Street, North Hollywood, Calif. reviewer and the musician, for only the 
——_—— - . 

sad _ latter knows what he is attempting, and 





it is the purpose behind the music which 
is the basis of criteria. 

Also, he asks whether jazz must be 
bound and relate only to its heritage. Of 
course it can reach outside of its heritage 
for materials and ideas; it has always done 
so in order to progress beyond each point 
in its past. But, nevertheless, it must still 
relate to its heritage. Otherwise, how can 
it be called jazz? You cannot simply for- 
get what has gone before and say that 
from now on we'll do such and such which 
is completely unrelated, but we'll still call 
it jazz. This is not valid. It is this prob- 
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DOUBLE 


These five PANjet treble switches 
are tuned for the rich, mellow 
“American sound.” The BASSOON 
(1) switch is an ideal jazz voicing. 
CLARINET (2) provides a pure, live- 
reed sound. PICCOLO (3) voice is 
excitingly high and sparkling. 
MELODION (4) has the sonorous 
quality for ballads. ORGAN (5) is a 
big, round voice. In addition, the 
KEYBOARD MASTER gives you the 
powerful magnificence of full 
accordion. Just this half of the 
Panjet alone has more versatility 
than many entire accordions! 
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TREBLE 







These other five PANjet treble 
switcnes are tuned for the scintil- 
lating “Continental sound.” The 
MUSETTE (1) switch gives you the 
typical controlled dissonance of 
“wet tuning.” OBOE (2) is a new 
plaintive reed-edge sound. STORTZ 
(3) is an exclusive choked-reed 
Tyrolean effect. POLKA (4) has the 
vigorous sound for folk rhythms. 
CONTINENTAL (5) provides a ro- 
mantic ballad voice. Musically, 
here is an entirely separate accor- 
dion also contained in the PANjet 
instrument! 











DOUBLE BASS 

















The three switches shown above 
are in the lower playing positions, 
and give the PANjet revolutionary 
versatility. The COMBO (1) switch 
is a string-bass/guitar effect for 
truly great accompaniment. The 
next two, TROMBONE (2) and TUBA 
(3) provide single bass notes! 
Never before have these ‘free 
bass" effects been available on a 
standard accordion. 


DESIGN-ENGINEERED BY 


severe” Poe tetetie cate tetetetece! 


The three switches at the top 
of the Panjet bass section... 
PICCOLO (1), ALTO (2) and TENOR 
(3), provide conventional concert- 
style accompaniment to the treble 
keyboard. Together with the full 
bass of the MASTER SWITCH (M), 
they supply more than enough 
variety for nearly any accordionist. 


WAYNE BARRIE. 





Add up all the wonderful features of the PANjet shown above. Then consider the 
fact that it is professionally built no larger, no heavier than a regular full-size accordion. 
Also add the fact that, despite its enormous range of playing styles, 

it is priced as much as a thousand dollars less. Your conclusion will then be: 

The PANjet is the greatest buy in accordions ever offered! 


See your dealer and try the PANjet ...or write for complete specifications. 
RICHARDS MUSIC CORPORATION 
Indiana 


Exclusive Distributors of PANcordion and Crucianelli Accordions 
Factory, Service and Wolesale Showrooms: 111 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Elkhart, 
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Unlimited, even response in every 
register from every Symmetricut Reed 
«+. that’s why top musicians 
throughout the world consistently 
rely on these precision 


made responsive reeds. 
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STRICTLY AD LiB 


NEW YORK 


Dizzy Gillespie was contracted to play a concert at Tulane 
University. A $1,000 deposit was paid to him. Several days 
before the concert, it was discovered that the Gillespie quin- 
tet had one white musician, pianist Lalo Schifrin. At that 
point, the University Center Music Committee canceled the 
concert. A spokesman said, “The students made the contract 
in good faith, and in the belief that it would be an all-Negro 
quintet. The committee chairman only found out about the 
white piano player last week, and we called it off. We have 
both city and state laws down here which 
forbid Negroes and whites from perform- 
ing together. So we couldn't let the con- 
cert go on.” Joe Glaser, Associated Book- 
ing Corp. president, who books the 
Gillespie group, confirmed the cancella- 
tion but refused to return the $1,000 de- 
posit. “We're backing Diz up 1,000 per 
cent in this,” Glaser said. “We have no 
intention of bowing to their silly laws, 
and we also have no intention of return- 
ing the deposit on what was to have been 
a $2,000 date.” A few days later, Gilles- 
pie ran into deep-water problems of similar kind. Denied 
access to a Kansas City, Mo., swimming pool, “because | 
am a Negro,” Gillespie said, “I will get satisfaction.” 

Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.) has nominated trumpeter 
Louis Armstrong, along with comedians Danny Kaye and 
Bob Hope, for congressional grant gold medals honoring 
them for special services to the United States. Two other 
musicians have had that honor: Irving Berlin and George M. 
Cohan. 

No one could remember anything quite 
like this: Zenith Radio Corp. is sponsor- 
ing a series of remote broadcasts by jazz 
trumpeter Don Ellis, beginning Oct. 17, 
broadcast by WNCN-FM from New 
York’s Five Spot Tuesdays from 11:30 
p.m. until midnight. Disc jockey Les 
Davis emceed the show, presenting Down 
Beat’s George Crater for a monolog be- 
fore Ellis appeared. And Zenith intends 
to continue these programs, broadcasting 
live each week from wherever Ellis is 
appearing. 

At least as surprising were the series of concerts begun by 
producers Joseph Beinhorn and Jerry Shafer at Jordan Hall 
on Oct. 21, scheduled for all Saturdays thereafter at 8:30 
p.m. Two things were significant. Beinhorn and Shafer wanl 
to present young jazz artists of value, “but those who have 
not had enough exposure.” Beinhorn and Shafer are 
combining those jazzmen with the supreme cook, Theodore, 
“spokesman for the disgruntled.” Already presented have 
been pianist Horace Parlan, trumpeter Don Ellis, and pr 
anist Cecil Taylor. Coming up are trumpeters Sol Fisch 
(Nov. 18) and Ted Curson (Nov. 25). 

Comic Lenny Bruce was in trouble on both coasts. In 
Philadelphia, he was arrested and then released on $1,500 
bail for illegal possession of narcotics. It is a charge he stil 
has to answer. In San Francisco, he was booked and then 
released on $367.50 bail for use of obscenity in his act a 
the Jazz Workshop. He said he intends to fight this “to the 
Supreme Court if necessary.” But, as if all that weren't 

(Continued on page 52) 
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SYNANON IN 
TROUBLED WATERS 

With its founder and director, 
Charles E. Dederich, facing a 90-day 
jail term, the Synanon_ Foundation, 
narcotics addict rehabilitation center in 
Santa Monica, Calif., has applied to 
the State Board of Medical Examiners 
for a license to continue legally (see 
The L-ditorial, page 6, this issue). 

The application was filed Oct. 16 
with the medical board in Sacramento, 
the state capital. Chairman Dr. James 
F. Regan was unable to say when the 
examiners would reach a decision on 
the controversial home for former ad- 
dicts. Nor could he state when the 
foundation premises would be inspected 
by the board. The application, mean- 
while, was referred to a state committee 
on hospitals for narcotics treatment for 
“study and recommendation.” 

A bill passed into law by the Cali- 
fornia state legislature in effect since 
Sept. 15 charges the medical board with 
deciding whether the foundation should 
be licensed as a state-approved place 
for the treatment of addicts. The new 
legislation, authored by Assemblyman 
Nicholas Petris (D-Oakland), places 
under medical board supervision any 
“place” which treats addicts without 
the use of narcotics. 

Dederich was found guilty April 4, 
1960, by Santa Monica Municipal Court 
Judge Hector P. Baida on a charge 
of operating Synanon as a hospital in 
a residential zone. Tried with him were 
two members of the foundation's board 
of directors, Adelaine Ainlay and Jesse 
W. Pratt. The case was unsuccessfully 
appealed to Los Angeles Superior 
Court, the state appellate division, and 
the U. S. Supreme Court. On Sept. 22 
Judge Baida passed sentence. He fined 
Synanon $250 and sentenced Dederich 
to a 90-day jail term, which was sus- 
pended with a year’s probation on the 
condition the foundation director serve 
30 days in city jail and agree to dis- 
associate himself from any and all 
Synanon residents. The cases of Ain- 
ley and Pratt (both have left Svnanon 
House) were referred by the court to 
the county probation department for 
future decision. 

Because of Judge Baida’s conditions, 
Dederich rejected probation. The night 
of Oct. 11 he was booked at Santa 
Monica city jail and started the 90-day 
term but was released 40 minutes later 
on a writ of habeas corpus secured by 
Synanon attorneys from Los Angeles 
Superior Court Judge Howard Zie- 


mann. Released without bond on his 
own recognizance, Dederich returns to 
Superior Court Nov. 21 for a hearing 
at which the conditions of the writ will 
be explored. Meanwhile, he continues 
to live at Synanon House. 

Despite attempts by the City of 
Santa Monica to evict Synanon from its 
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ocean-front home, the foundation con- 
tinues to function there by virtue of a 


temporary restraining order issued Oct. 


Dederich 
9 by Los Angeles Superior Court Judge 
Gordon Files prohibiting the city from 
taking such action. 


PETRILLO LOSES 
—BUT WINS 

The annual meeting last month of 
members of the Chicago Federation of 
Musicians, Local 10, proved more 
heated than such meetings usually are. 

The business before the membership 
was a resolution sponsored by the lo- 
cal’s board of directors and recording 
secretary: the membership was to vote 
on granting James C. Petrillo, Local 
10's president for 39 years and former 
president of the American Federation 
of Musicians for 18, “when he ceases 
to hold paid office in Local #10, the 
same salary he is now receiving as 





WALKING BASS 

There is nothing so base as a bass 
in the face, or so claims Mrs. Rose 
B. Nichols, who is suing clubowners 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Van De Putte 
of Jimmy Joy’s Accordion Inn, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and bassist Clarence 
Kallas for $3,500. 

Mrs. Nichols claims that the bass 
fell out of Kallas’ hands and fell on 
her face, as she was sitting quietly 
by the bandstand, digging the action 
without realizing that it was about 
to descend on her. 
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President, to wit—$500.00 per week 
for and during the duration of his life. 
This grant to be irrevocably guaran- 
teed.” 

Petrillo opened the meeting, attended 
by some 400 members, with an hour- 
long recounting of his services to the 
local and to the cause of musicians. 
In the impassioned address, he told of 
several threats against his life in the 
past, the bombing of his home in the 
°30s (a bombing that led to the death 
of one of his sons), and the pressures 
exerted on him by big business con- 
cerns and racketeers. 

In the debate after Petrillo’s speech, 
several members spoke against the reso- 
lution and proposed alternatives. Much 
of the opposition was centered among 
members of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

One member who spoke, Lillian J. 
Poenisch, quiet-spoken grade-school 
teacher, proposed that if the member- 
ship voted Petrillo the sum, he set up 
a music-appreciation fund to be used 
in Chicago's grade schools, and if the 
members did not vote him the money, 
the local establish such a fund, to be 
named in honor of Petrillo. 

After the two-hour debate, Petrillo 
spoke. “Give me what you're going to give 
me with your heart,” he said, his voice 
cracking with emotion. “Don’t give me 
anything with muscle. . . . I want your 
love. I want your honor—not your 
money.” He said he did not want the 
pension and that the board drew up the 
resolution without his knowledge. He 
suggested that all motions be with- 
drawn and that the members vote on 
Miss Poenisch’s proposal. The mem- 
bers cheered Petrillo for his stand and 
voted unanimously in favor of the 
union's setting up the fund. 

The fund is to be named the James 
C. Petrillo Music Appreciation Foun- 
dation. A committee of seven will de- 
termine how the $25,000 a year fund 
will be distributed. The program starts 
Jan. 1, 1962. 


. . - AND LEAVE 
THE DRIVING TO US 

This country’s effort to promote it- 
self as a place for foreigners to visit— 
thereby helping to redress the dollar- 
flow imbalance—got a bit of help from 
jazz and a couple of commercial enter- 
prises. 

Pan American World Airways and 
Greyhound Bus representatives: forest 
rangers; multilingual stewardesses; Miss 
Visit USA; the deputy mayor of Paris, 
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Texas; and four jazz musicians set off 
to visit 21 cities in Britain, West Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and Switzerland. 

Pan Am is interested in promoting its 
off-season economy flights. Greyhound, 
which is toting the group around 
Europe in one of its finest, is offering 
foreigners a $99, 99-day tour around 
the country with tie-ins with motels, 
restaurants, etc. 

The rangers, on the Europe trip, will 
talk about scenic wonders, and the 
stewardesses will interpret. The deputy 
mayor will appear. Miss Visit USA 
will pose. The jazz muscians will play. 
They are John Mehegan, piano; John 
Handy, alto saxophone; Julian Euell, 
bass; Barry Miles, drums. 

Plans call for jazz to be played from 
the bus as it tools along the boulevards. 


CHARITY BEGINS AT 
THE TAX COLLECTOR’S 

Frank Sinatra’s appearance in Mexi- 
co City for a charity benefit, has con- 
vinced him that he should do the same 
in this country. 

Consequently, he reported he now 
has plans to perform in a dozen ball 
parks next summer, all performances 
for various charities still unnamed. As 
a matter of fact, most of the details 
are still unresolved. There is no indi- 
cation as to whether Sinatra friends— 
“The Clan”—will make the tour. 

What is clear is a projection of pos- 
sibilities of obtaining Yankee Sta- 
dium—100,000 possible seats, amount- 
ing to $400,000. The charities could 
benefit by more than $1,000,000. 

Sinatra would be permitted—accord- 
ing to the indefinite plans—to pay other 
performers out of his own expense 
money, thus avoiding the federal 
Theater Authority tax, that can amount 
to 15 percent of the gross and is levied 
for allowing performers to perform 
gratis. 





WESTON NEW 
NARAS PRESIDENT 


Arranger-conductor Paul Weston, one 
of the founders of the National Acad- 
emy of Recording Arts and Sciences in 
1957, has been elected president of the 
national organization. 

The national trustees of the academy, 
meeting in Beverly Hills, Calif., re- 
cently, also elected Nesuhi Ertegun 
first vice president, David Garrell sec- 
ond vice president, Voyle Gilmore sec- 
retary, and Bob Yorke treasurer. 

Procedures for nominations and 
awards for the 1961 Grammy Awards 
were also settled by the NARAS 
trustees. 

Weston and James B. Conkling, who 
recently resigned the presidency of 
Warner Bros. records, were appointed 
to the Los Angeles chapter of NARAS 
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board of governors. Both were previ- 
ously elected to the national board of 
trustees. Already on the Los Angeles 
board of governors are Margaret Whit- 
ing, Sonny Burke, Mack David, and 
Elmer Bernstein. 


JAZZ SOUTH 
OF THE BORDER 

A growing movement to bring North 
American jazz to Mexico made an- 
other step forward when the Hi-Lo’s 
vocal group and arranger-pianist Clare 
Fischer worked a three-week engage- 
ment recently at the Terrazza Cassino 
in Mexico City. 

A high spot of their stay was a spe- 
cial jazz concert at the Auditorio Na- 
cional. Featured were the vocal group, 
two Mexican jazz groups and singers, 
and Fischer's trio sponsored by the 
U.S. embassy and the Asociacion Mex- 
icana de Musica Moderna. 

Fischer, who played with Victor Ruiz 
Pazos, bass, and Salvador Aguerro (Ra- 





Fischer 


bito), drums—both of Mexico City— 
recorded an abum during the concert 
for RCA Victor. According to the pian- 
ist, the album was the first jazz LP to 
be recorded in Mexico. 

Fischer emceed the concert in Span- 
ish. Before he and the Hi-Lo’s returned 
to the United States, the pianist received 
a formal letter of commendation and 
appreciation from the U.S. embassy. 

The co-sponsoring Asociacion Mexi- 
cana, Fischer said, is an organization 
of leading figures in Mexican music 
whose airn is to acquaint Mexicans with 
contemporary music and to encourage 
appearances in Mexico by U.S. jazz- 
men. 


McHUGH SEES BRIGHT 
FUTURE FOR COMPOSERS 
A “serious shortage” of composers 
and arrangers with the advent of pay 
television was predicted recently by 
famed songwriter Jimmy McHugh. 
Currently composing the title tune of 
the forthcoming Joe Levine picture, 
I Married a Psychiatrist, McHugh said 
he believes pay TV will create an ex- 
treme demand for these creative serv- 
ices. 





“The demand for musicals is now 
intense,’ he explained, “and the fact 
that Hollywood recognizes this is veri- 
fied by its willingness to pay vast sums 
for Broadway successes.” 

Characterizing the growing trend in 
Hollywood to pay top money for 
Broadway musicals as “penny wise and 
millions of dollars foolish,” the song- 
writer argued that movie makers have 
been ignoring the creative potential on 
their own doorsteps by not buying into 
numerous Broadway hits so that the 
shows could have been made in Holly- 
wood from the start. 

“Why do the record companies in- 
vest in the musicals for Broadway and 
not the film studios?” McHugh asked. 
“Hollywood was once the musical 
capital of the world and musicals made 
up a large percentage of the films.” 

“Today,” he continued, “we must 
buy these very same musicals from 
Broadway and then transform them 
into films with additional music and 
screen composers to score the pictures.” 

The “fantastic ratings” earned by 
television musical spectaculars also were 
cited by the composer as evidence of 
definite demand for similar fare by TV 
producers. 


HONEY DRIPPER 
JUMPS SALTY 

A demand for $1,000,000 in damages 
has been made against Prestige records, 
Inc., by songwriter-pianist Joe Liggins. 

Liggins, composer of The Honeydrip- 
per, a rhythm-and-blues hit some years 
ago, charged “unauthorized piracy and 
literary theft” of his composer rights in 
a Prestige album by organist Jack Mc- 
Duff which included the title of Liggins’ 
composition. 

The songwriter pointed out that in 
the body of the back liner of the McDuff 
album, authorship of The Honey Drip- 
per is attributed to Chicago blues singer 
Roosevelt Sykes. On the record label 
itself, Liggins said, composer credit is 
listed as Sykes and Liggins. 

In a wire to Prestige, Liggins de- 
clared, “You are requested to advise me 
by what authority have you published 
Prestige album number 7199 and adver- 
tise on the record and the album cover 
that the tune The Honey Dripper was 
composed by Roosevelt Sykes. For your 
information The Honey Dripper Was 
composed, written, and published by me 
in 1942 and copyrighted in 1943. De- 
mand is hereby made upon you for dam- 
ages in the sum of one million American 
dollars for your unauthorized piracy and 
literary theft.” 

Professing bafflement as to the credits 
on the McDuff album, already a big 
seller for Prestige, Liggins told Down 
Beat, “I never met this guy Roosevelt 
Sykes in my life, and I don’t even know 
what he looks like.” 
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By DAVE BITTAN 


The jazz buffs and critics who skipped 
the Newport festival this year missed the 
birth of an important new singer—tiny 
(5-foot, half-inch), bright-eyed, enthusi- 
astic Carol Sloane. 

What made the debut so startling was 
the fact that few of the handful of per- 
sons at Freebody Park for a Saturday 
afternoon concert were prepared for 
what they heard. 

Introduced as a home-town product, 
from nearby Providence, R. I., Miss 
Sloane was a complete unknown to most 
in the audience. But, after hearing 
standards such as Little Girl Biue, My 
Funny Valentine, and Mountain Green- 
ery sung in a simple, direct, tasteful style 
—and in tune—the festival crowd knew 
ithad heard a voice it wouldn't forget. 

This was a big voice with a wide 
Tange and perfect pitch. It was a voice 
trained by hundreds of hours in front 
of a mike with a big band behind it. 
And there were six months in an over- 
seas company of Kiss Me, Kate, plus a 
week of screaming the explosive, soar- 
ing parts of Annie Ross with Lambert- 
Hendricks-Ross. 

“I started singing like your kids are 
singing,” said this honest young woman 
of 24. She was seated in my suburban 
Philadelphia home. Bob Bonis, her 
friend and booker, was with her. She 
pointed at three small girls, all under 10, 
and smiled as they sang George Simon’s 
lyrics to nursery rhymes. 

Carol Sloane’s introduction to jazz 
came by playing Stan Kenton’s Artistry 
in Rhythm on a children’s record play- 
er and hearing Jazzbo Collins’ radio 
show over a set in her room. 

At the age of 14, she was singing pro- 
fessionally with the 14-piece band of 
Ed Drew, active then as now in Provi- 
dence. Married at 18 to a soldier who 
took her to Germany, she had a taste of 


musical comedy with a touring Army 
group. She was divorced, and then it 
was back to Providence and Ed Drew. 
She was only 20. 

During the day, she punched a type- 
writer as a secretary for Rhode Island 
Gov. Christopher Del Sesto. By night, 
she worked with Drew and occasionally 
made other appearances. Such as one in 
a cocktail lounge in Fall River, Mass. 

“That's where I found her, playing 
maracas and cocktail drums and singing 
up a storm,” Bonis recalled. It was 
Labor Day, 1958, and Bonis was road 
manager for the big band of Les and 
Larry Elgart, which was playing a date 
at Lincoln Park in Fall River. 

“We didn’t have a girl singer,” Bonis 
said. “We'd auditioned about 300 but 
couldn't find anyone we liked. Then this 
fellow told me about a girl, who 
sounded like a cross between Dinah 
Washington and Ella Fitzgerald, singing 
at a cocktail lounge. 

Bonis drove over to the lounge in Les 
Elgart’s white Chrysler—complete with 
telephone. 

“She didn’t sing like Dinah, but I 
liked what I heard,” Bonis said, “so I 
asked her to come over to the ballroom 
and sing a couple of numbers.” 

Carol, unimpressed by the car—and 
a printed business card—was reluctant. 
But she finally gave in, sang with the 
Elgart band, and was hired on the spot. 

In nearly two years with the Elgart 
band, Carol picked up as much experi- 
ence listening as she did singing. 

“I'd sing lead trumpet and reed parts 
to myself while I was waiting to sing my 
solos,” she said. “It was wonderful 
listening to a big band... .” 

On one Elgart recording (At The 
Roosevelt) Miss Sloane’s voice can be 
heard with the trumpets_if you listen 
closely. 

The Elgarts are not known as the 





happiness boys in front of a mike, so 
the singer did a lot of “emceeing” in ad- 
dition to vocalizing, preparing herself 
for a career as a single. 

While she didn’t get herself much of 
a name while on tour with the Elgarts, 
Carol proved popular with the ballroom 
operators. 

But, last summer, Bonis, then work- 
ing for the Willard Alexander agency, 
thought it was time for Miss Sloane to 
go on her own. She left the Elgarts and 
settled in New York City for the long, 
hard grind of building a career as a 
single. 

Dates were few, and she had to fall 
back on the typewriter, hiring herself 
out by the day with an agency supplying 
temporary office help. 

The first break came at the ill-fated 
Pittsburgh Jazz Festival on Labor Day, 
1960. Miss Sloane was one of the hits 
of the festival, attended by few fans 
and few critics. 

But Jon Hendricks, the H of L-H-R, 
heard her sing and remembered her 
range and ability to scat. 

Several months ago, Annie Ross was 
unable to make a date at Pep’s bar in 
Philadelphia because she was having 
dental work done in Toronto. Carol 
was summoned from New York and 
filled in until Miss Ross recovered. 

The stint with Hendricks and Lam- 
bert, the years on the road with Elgart 
—even the musical comedy—have com- 
bined to equip Carol Sloane with a 
background that will enable her to work 
any kind of singing date. 

“IT don’t want to be just a ‘jazz singer,’ 
although jazz is my first love,” she said. 
“I want to do television. | even want to 
try musical comedy. It’s a marvelous 
experience.” 

But, for now, she is concentrating on 
making a name on records and in doing 


(Continued on page 41) 
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By JOHN TYNAN 


ICKLE LADY Luck would appear to 

be less than kind to Duke Elling- 
ton and Billy Strayhorn in_ their 
ventures into the movies. In Anatomy 
of a Murder they were confronted with 
an outstanding film to which their music 
did little justice; in Paris Blues their 
musical contribution is superb while the 
film is a telling example of well-acted 
nonsense. 

Based upon Harold Flender’s novel 
about expatriate U. S. jazz musicians, 
Paris Blues is a Pennebaker production 
released through United Artists, starring 
Paul Newman and Sidney Poitier as the 
jazzmen and Joanne Woodward and 
Diahann Carroll as their vacationing 
lights o’ love. 

Louis Armstrong appears in two 
scenes, acting in the first, playacting 
with his horn in the second. As a 
thespian, he is natural, at ease and 
charmingly convincing; as Wild Man 
Moore, a jazz great in Paris, his still- 
potent playing is almost utterly wasted 
in one of those unfortunate Hollywood 
jam sessions” born in fantasy and 
dying in bedlam. 

No fewer than three screen writers 
Jack Sher, Irene Kamp, and Walter 
Bernstein—tax the customers’ credulity 
in the characters culled from the novel. 

They ask us to believe that a 12-day 
promiscuous fling between Newman 
and Woodward is in fact “real love.” 
(Newman’s moral looseness is presuma- 
bly justifiable because, after all, he’s a 
jazz trombonist and, my dear, you 
know those musicians . . . Woodward's 
excuse for the adventure is somewhat 
more obscure; but she is a divorcee 
from a provincial U. S. town and, after 
all, you know those divorcees... ) 
The blitheness with which Newman 
casts off Miss Woodward's offer to 
make an honest man of him and her 
corresponding stocism as she tells him, 
in farewell, “You'll never forget me” 
is unconvincing. 

The growth of the relationship be- 
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tween Miss Carroll and Poitier fares 
better at the hands of Sher-Kamp- 
Bernstein. Poitier, bitter because of race 
relations in the United States, won’t go 
home to prejudice; in fact, he avers 
Paris has become his home. But with 
love in bloom and after a good talking 
to by Miss Carroll, he is finally per- 
suaded to look on the brighter side, 
and, as her train rolls out of the Gare 
Saint Lazare, he tells her he'll follow 
her home on the next boat. 

As a story, Paris Blues is chock full 
of ingredients calculated to engender 
strong boxoffice lure. Sexual promiscu- 
ity, Negro-white relations (Newman at 
first makes a play for Miss Carroll), the 
alleged exoticism of jazz-cum-Gay- 
Paree, and, oh yes, narcotics addiction. 

This time the junkie is a moustached 
gypsy guitarist, equally at home in jazz 
and classics and a ringer for the late 
Django Reinhardt. The character is 
given a strong portrayal by actor Serge 
Reggiani, who invests the role with 
unusual insight. 

Although the story centers about the 
two U. S. jazzmen and their sextet in 
the Paris cellar night club where much 
of the action takes place, most of the 
genuine musical interest in the picture 
lies in the Ellington-Strayhorn under- 
score. 

Strayhorn has said of Ellington’s 
work in the film, “He has written some 
strong stuff—typically Ellingtonian,” 
but surely the orchestration credits are 
Billy’s, though he gets no billing. Under 
his pen the orchestra comes through in 
full splendor as the cinematic action 
shifts through Parisian locales. There 
are delicate, subdued nocturnal voicings 
behind a late night street scene; some 
riotous Dixieland behind the opening 
railroad station scenes; scoring for flute, 
oboe, and clarinet in a wispy impres- 
sionistic vein as the actors stroll by the 
Seine, the music developing on a 
broader pallette during a boat ride on 
the river. 

Much credit for the unstinting use 
of underscore must go to director 
Martin Ritt, who takes advantage of 
the Paris scenery to follow the Amer- 
icans about on a sight-seeing tour while 
the band opens up on soundtrack and 
romps full-throated to  ever-shifting 
camera shots. Nor does Ritt permit 
irrelevant and incidental dialog to inter- 
fere with the music. Frequently the 
characters mouth wordlessly under the 
music while the camera tells the story. 

This predominance of underscore is 
heresy to less daring movie makers and 
in more conventional contexts would 
serve only to obtrude at the expense of 
dramatic continuity. 

It is clear that Ellington and Stray- 
horn have learned a lot since Anatomy 
of a Murder vis a vis the employment 





of Ellingtonia in the cinema medium. 
Film composers trained in the medium 
will likely look askance at the music in 
Paris Blues, but they cannot deny its 
effectiveness or its unique appeal both 
as music and as the means of heighten- 
ing dramatic impact. 

“I have used a few old tunes,” EI- 
lington has said of his work on the 
picture, “as I think people will like 
to hear them.” 

Thus, we find Sophisticated Lady 
tinkled by the on-camera pianist in the 
cellar club and Paul Newman faking 
a trombone solo of Mood Indigo to 
Murray McEachern’s soundtrack tre- 
cording. Billy Byers, who served as 
musical adviser, trombone coach to 
Newman, and recording musician in 
the jam session sequence, proved to be 
an excellent tutor. 

McEachern’s part in the music is 
notable. In addition to his trombone 
work with the Ellington orchestra, he 
is composer of Paris Blues Theme, 
heard behind the opening main title, 
recurring throughout the story and 
finishing up with his solo trombone 
quite prominent and most effective in 
the musically gripping final scenes. 

Apart from a smattering of jazz 
guitar recorded in Hollywood by Barney 
Kessel, the guitar faking by actor 
Reggiani is the work of a composite of 
three musicians. The most effective 
guitar interlude, played at a_ party 
sequence, reportedly was recorded by 
an unidentified French musician. 

Jazz tenor saxophone solos are sparse 
indeed. Paul Gonsalves’ horn is heard 
but briefly in a short segment of the 
theme played as source music on a 
phonograph and in a couple of other 
spots on the soundtrack. 

During the jam_ session sequence, 
with Poitier faking tenor on instruction 
from French sax man Guy Lafitte, 
there is a tenor solo in a Lester Young- 
derived style. Inasmuch as the mv- 
sicians involved with Armstrong in this 
sequence are all French, it is probable 
the tenor solo here is Lafitte’s. (Because 
of Ellington’s ever-active itinerary, the 
music was recorded in Hollywood, New 
York, and Paris. Hence the ambiguity 
on exact personnel on the different 
recording dates.) 

“I enjoyed writing the music for 
Paris Blues,” Ellington has said. “I 
still keep writing, and I think I must 
be just about getting my second wind. 
I’ve written more in the last two years 
than for 10 years previously.” 


IS EMPLOYMENT is evident in the 

finished product. Paris Blues, in 
the last analysis, may add up to dra 
matic nonsense as a motion picture, but 
if one can stand the agonizing story 
line, the music makes it worth most 
winces. db 
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THE CLARINET 
In JAZZ... 
WHAT 
HAPPENED ? 





CLARINET 
CLASSIFI- 
CATIONS 


By LEONARD FEATHER 


UDDY DEFRANCO won the Down Beat Readers Poll last 
year, just as he did in 1945 and 10 times in the 
intervening years. On the surface, this might seem 

to indicate a pleasant, time-erasing sense of continuity and 
a tribure to the readers’ loyalty. A more penetrating 
examination unhappily reveals far less encouraging factors. 

In the first place, this was by far the smallest winning 
vote in the six major horn categories (the others being 
trumpet, trombone, and alto, tenor, baritone saxophones). 
The three leading trumpets—Miles Davis, Dizzy Gillespie, 
and Maynard Ferguson—among them pulled more votes 
than the six leading clarinetists. And Gerry Mulligan, 
solo, got more than the entire combined vote of the first 10 














































clarinetists. 
Even the flute and accordion categories had stronger 
winners. 


What this means can be construed in several ways. In- 
stead of winning entirely on merit, as he should have, De- 
Franco won at least partly by default, through apathy an 
the part of readers who couldn't care less who they voted 
for in this department, or through the lack of challenging 
new talent. All the other 1945 winners have long since 
been displaced by younger talents; not necessarily greater 
because of their youth or newness but important and valid 
in their own terms as part of the natural evolution that is 
inherent in any fast-maturing aft. 

Just as significantly, the figures indicate a decline in the 
musicians’ own interest in the clarinet. The youngster 
studying today for a career-in jazz is far more likely 
{o pursue the footsteps of a Miles or Mulligan, a Coltrane 
or Cannonball, than those of a clarinetist. 

Face it: the instrument that for the better part of a 
decade, from 1935, was the worldwide symbol of jazz. 
has suffered a severe and inexplicable decline and fall. 
Even Rolf Kuhn, certainly the best new soloist on the 
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scene since DeFranco showed the way, has little to show 
beyond a critics poll victory for the years of study and 
the wealth of heart he has put into his brilliant creations. 


HE HISTORY of the clarinet goes back almost to the begin- 
ning of jazz. A shrill and exuberant voice in the early 
marching bands, an exciting element in the sword- 

crossing improvisations of the early Dixieland and New 
Orleans ensembles, it ranked for years with cornet (or 
trumpet) and trombone as one of the three principal 
horns, reaching its zenith with the glorification bestowed 
on it by Benny Goodman. 

Perhaps it was the extraordinary impact of Goodman, 
and the high level of musicianship set by him and his 
contemporaries, that made further progress a challenge 
almost impossible to meet. As jazz evolved and _ placed 
ever greater technical demands on the performer, the role 
of the clarinet moved in an inverse ratio. 

It seems to me (and having struggled with it for quite 
a while as an exasperating student of the patient Jimmy 
Hamilton, | can speak from experience) that the technical 
problems confronting the clarinetist are terrifyingly hard to 
surmount, in these far-more-demanding times, than they 
were back when 16th notes were only occasionally played. 

In effect, the clarinet is two different instruments, each 
played in a register of its own. The lower (chalumeau) 
register, with its rich, sonorous quality, is by far the easier 
to play: the upper register (reached by pressing a ring under 
the left thumb) extends from F above middle C upward for 
two more octaves. Only an exceptional musician can hit the 
higher notes with unerring accuracy of pitch and acceptable 
tone; moreover, the notes marking the transition between 
lower and upper registers (known as the break) are tricky 
to execute in rapid improvisation. 

Two kinds of clarinet, each with a different fingering 
arrangement, have been in general use in jazz: the Albert 
or “simple” system and the Boehm system. Many musicians 
feel the former is less simple than Boehm’s. Many of the 
early New Orleans clarinetists played, or play, Albert 
clarinet: Larry Shields, Johnny Dodds, Sidney Bechet, 
Barney Bigard, Omer Simeon, Edmond Hall. So did Jimmy 
Dorsey, and Russell Procope is another Albert performer. 
The Boehm men include Benny Goodman, Frank Tesche- 
macher, Albert Nicholas, Pee Wee Russell, Artie Shaw, 
and Woody Herman. Buster Bailey, who once said passages 
impossible on an Albert are easy to play on a Boehm, is 
fluent on both types. 

In its heyday, during the 1920s and °30s, the clarinet 
was used to convey three moods. The brooding, full-toned 
chalumeau and middle-register sounds were closely asso- 
ciated with Jimmie Noone, the first real clarinet giant in 
my opinion, and an undisputed early influence on Benny 
Goodman. Irving Fazola of New Orleans was noted for 
the same qualities, and in recent years Jimmy Giuffre 
surprisingly achieved a vogue status, and even won several 
polls, by confining his work almost entirely to soft, under- 
Stated, lower-register solos. 
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The second mood is the now outmoded “dirty” sound, 
part of an era when unorthodox tone quality was deemed 
a part of the essentially novel nature of jazz. Pee Wee 
Russell, beginning with the series of recordings he made 
from 1927 with Red Nichols, was inseparably associated 
with smeared notes, glissandi, choked-up effects, and other 
sounds that often seemed to be half B flat and half saliva. 
Teschemacher was of the same school, and Benny Good- 
man’s very early recordings reveal that before he settled 
for a more legitimate tone his timbre was as “dirty” (the 
present term would be funky) as Pee Wee’s. Fud Living- 
ston was another who, on records with Nichols and others, 
emphasized this exaggeratedly earthy approach. 

The third mood, and this was the one that put the 
clarinet both literally and figuratively on top in jazz, was 
the shrill, riding-over-the-ensemble, upper-register _ style 
most closely identified with Goodman but used extensively 
and effectively by other clarinetist-leaders during the decade 
of the instrument's dominance: Woody Herman, Artie 
Shaw, Jimmy Dorsey, Tommy Reynolds, Jerry Wald, and, 
for a while in the °50s, Tony Scott. Similar effects were 
sometimes achieved by sidemen such as Barney Bigard 
with Duke Ellington and Matty Matlock and Eddie Miller 
with Bob Crosby. 

Of course, this distribution of the clarinetists into cate- 
gories involves a number of generalizations. Bigard, for 
instance, had some of his eloquent moments in the lower 
register (Jn a Mellotone, for example), and Dorsey was 
capable at times of a convincingly “dirty” approach. 

Having stated these three moods, we can observe more 
clearly how, in the context of the instrument's threefold 
potential, it has receded from the forefront in the fashion- 
ridden world of jazz. 

The lower-register quality, though always one of the 
most important on a musical level, had little to do with 
the success or acceptance of the clarinet. It was little more 
than a mood-changer. One can no more imagine the 
launching of a swing era with chalumeau solos by Good- 
man than the inauguration of boogie-woogie as a vehicle 
for the accordion. 

Mood No. 2 has been driven into obsolescence by the 
technical developments in jazz and the scorn in which many 
present-day jazzmen hold such unorthodox effects. To most 
contemporary ears these belong in the same bag with the 
Wwa-wa trumpet and the plunger trombone. 

The third mood has been destroyed by the disappearance 
of its original context. The excitement induced by Good- 
man was a product not only of his own peerless musician- 
ship but also of the big-band scores surrounding and 
enveloping and embellishing his work. The fall from grace 
of the big band itself, and the absence of clarinet soloists 
in most of the few remaining big bands, has contributed 
in large measure to the clarinet’s stagnation. 

SIDE ISSUE here is the altered psychological climate 
in jazz. 
The term “excitement” possibly had a more 
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superficial meaning, or denoted a mood that could be 
achieved by more obvious devices, in the days when so 
much was written in the newspapers about wailing clarinets. 
Today the jazz enthusiast tends to see his excitement 
through a glass darkly, conveyed by an instrument in which 
the stimulation is not inherent so much in the tone quality 
as in the performance itself—the degree of harmonic and 
melodic creativity. 

There are a number of superior Goodman-derived clari- 
netists still active on the scene—Sol Yaged, Johnny Mince 
with Dick Hyman’s fine modern group on the Arthur 
Godfrey morning radio show, Gus Bivona with his combo 
on the West Coast and in occasional gigs with Steve Allen. 
Yet they cannot attract or build the type of Pied Piper 
following that Goodman and Shaw had in their day, any 
more than DeFranco and Scott have been able to sustain 
a modern counterpart for that following. 

The racial factor should not be a consideration, but 
realistically it can hardly be avoided. 

In the swing era the Negro jazz musician faced in- 
numerable disadvantages; he had difficulty gaining access 
to top hotel and club jobs, almost all the white bands and 
combos were closed to him, and his chances of winning 
a popularity poll were slim compared with the chances of 
an often inferior white musician who had greater oppor- 
tunities for exposure. It is entirely possible that if Benny 
Goodman had been a Negro, his band would have had 
about as much luck as Fletcher Henderson’s; the swing 
era might never have started. 

Today the situation is to some extent reversed. As Ralph 
Gleason observed recently, club operators are leery of 
hiring most white jazz groups. Since many fans now relate 
authenticity and soul to pigmentation, and since none of 
the leading clarinetists happens to fit into this contraposi- 
tive picture of prejudice, the horn has been suffering under 
still another handicap. 

As a result of the developments, decays, and mutations, 
the clarinet began its descent from the jazz Valhalla it had 
occupied for so many years. There were, too, many coun- 
tervailing forces that hastened its decline. Other instru- 
ments had a vogue popularity: the trumpet, in the day of 
Harry James, Erskine Hawkins, et al.; later the tenor saxo- 
phone, with Illinois Jacquet as a focal point; and for a 
while the Hammond organ, via Wild Bill Davis and his 
imitators. 

While these new trends were developing, Buddy De- 
Franco and Tony Scott waged a losing battle. They came 
in with the right horn at the wrong time. DeFranco tried 
to head a big band for a while, in 1951. It was a first-rate 
group with a fine library of modern arrangements, but 
there were too many elements to fight: both the instrument 
and the large orchestra had passed their peak of public 
acceptance. Nevertheless, for several years after this group 
dissolved, DeFranco toured with a cooking quartet that 
was just about the only combo of its kind to enjoy a fairly 
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consistent degree of success in night clubs. 

One other factor must be considered. The success of 
Pete Fountain has shown that there is still hope for the 
revival of the clarinet, and that the long lull may have 
been at least partly a matter of chance. But Fountain’s 
analysis is relevant. 

“I happen to move around a little when I play,” he said. 
“The hips shake. If you come by this kind of thing natu- 
rally, and if the people feel it more when that happens, 
I’m sure it must help. I remember seeing Fazola in the 
clubs on Bourbon St., just standing up there with the 
clarinet resting on his stomach, and the people didn’t realize 
how beautifully he was playing, because he just couldn't 
project—he lacked the personality.” 

Today, the jazzman often likes to tell himself that the 
music will sell itself and personality is secondary now that 
jazz has arrived at a stage where its esthetic and intellectual 
appeal can be appreciated by a more sensitive audience. 

Yet there are still personal factors to be reckoned with, 
even when they are seemingly negative ones. The Modern 
Jazz Quartet’s solemnity, Miles Davis’ taciturnity, are as 
much a part of their appeal as Gerry Mulligan’s witty con- 
versations with the audience are of his. Though you could 
hardly call Benny Goodman a glamour boy, there was a 
certain elan in his manner on the bandstand that became 
a vital part of the swing-era syndrome. 

That men like DeFranco and Jimmy Hamilton happen 
not to have the kind of visual personality that would enable 
them better to get their message across has undoubtedly 
been a deterrent in popular reaction to their work. 


OFFER THE above arguments as speculation rather than 
explanation. It is entirely possible that if someone 
today were to invest enough money to put a first-class 

big band behind, say, Rolf Kuhn—a good-looking, per- 
sonable musician and a wonderful clarinetist—and throw 
him into a half-dozen jazz festivals or concert tours next 
year, the tide might turn decisively. 

Pete Fountain already has helped start the reversal of 
the current, but because his characteristics are essentially 
rooted in Goodman, I believe it will take a clarinetist rep- 
resentative of strictly contemporary influences to show the 
full impact with which the artistic and commercial possi- 
bilities of the horn can be re-energized. 

As an alternative route, this end might be accomplished 
if some major figure already firmly established as the master 
of another instrument—say John Coltrane or Gerry Mulli- 
gan—were suddenly to switch horns and divert most or all 
of his time to a bring-back-the-clarinet crusade. With the 
artist automatically accepted, the instrument could be sold 
to a generation for which it would be a unique and attrac- 
tive innovation. 

Now if that’s what Sonny Rollins has been up to the 
last 27 months, you know he hasn’t been wasting his 


time. 
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PETE 
FOUNTAIN 


By CHARLES SUHOR 


N THE variety of jazz clubs and strip joints that line 

New Orleans’ Bourbon St., a relatively isolated place en- 
joys the distinction of being the most sought-out night club 
in the Cresent City. Pete Fountain’s French Quarter Inn, sey- 
eral blocks down the street from the main cluster of clubs, js 
flooded nightly by tourists and natives whose obvious en- 
thusiasm for Fountain suggests that he might have opened 
a club with equal success on the banana wharves. 

Fountain’s success story is an unlikely one. Born in the 
Crescent City on July 3, 1930, Fountain’s musical training 
began at the age of 12 when his family doctor advised 
him to study a wind instrument to strengthen his lungs. 
Pete studied with the New Orleans Symphony Orchestra's 
Emanuel Alessandra for several years and soon showed 
promise in his ability to improvise in the style of the great 
New Orleans clarinetist, Irving Fazola. 

At an impromptu jam session after a high-school football 
game, he met Frank and Fred Assunto, and with them 
formed the Junior Dixieland Band. The youngsters were 
catapulted to national attention when they won on the 
Horace Heidt amateur show in 1947 and went on tour 
with the Heidt troupe. 

The Juniors returned to New Orleans to discover that 
they were full-fledged celebrities. Within a year, Fountain 
left the Junior band to join an impressive roster of seniors 
that Phil Zito had organized for a Bourbon St. club en- 
gagement. Zito’s group, copiously billed the International 
City Dixielanders, included trombonist Joe Rotis, pianist 
Roy Zimmerman, bassist Bunny Frank, peppery young 
trumpeter George Girard, Fountain on clarinet, and Zito 
on drums. 

The group was highly successful. A Columbia album, 
Fountain’s first recording, sold well; but internal dissension 
brought the band—or at least Zito’s leadership of the band 
—to an end. The sidemen moved out in a body, hired 
Charlie Duke as drummer, and hung up their shingle as 
the Basin Street Six. 

The inclusion of Duke proved to be a well-advised move, 
at least from an artistic viewpoint; Duke’s style was well 
suited to the group’s happily swinging Dixie groove. 

By 1949, the Basin Street Six had become the most 
tightly knit Dixie group since Sharkey Bonano’s band re- 
awakened the city to Dixieland music years before. Fountain, 
long compared to the city’s oldest clarinetists, was establish- 
ing himself as a standard of comparison for aspiring young 
clarinetists. 





ETE WAS emerging from the indebtedness to Fazola that 
I marked his earlier playing. It was a difficult associa- 
tion to break, for a virtual legend had grown concerning 
Fountain and Fazola. Fountain had been dubbed “Little 
Faz” when local jazzophiles first noticed his attempts 1 
play in the Fazola style; the night of Fazola’s death, Pete, 
still underage, subbed for him in a Bourbon St. band; 
furthermore, Fazola had bequeathed his clarinet to the 
young Fountain. 

But traces of other clarinetists were becoming evident. 
Fountain began to punctuate fluent Fazolian phrases with 
incisive, Goodman-like accents. His tone developed a bril- 
liant edge, departing from the liquid sound identified with 
Fazola. And his vibrato (perhaps Fountain’s most indi- 
vidual characteristic) took on a markedly pre-Fazolian 
quiver, rapid enough to reveal his roots in traditional Jazz 
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but without the annoying tremble of many of the early 
New Orleans clarinetists. 

It is not paradoxical that Fountain should have shifted 
from the smoothly hewn Fazola style to a more assertive 
expression. Pete’s earlier dedication to Fazola was not 
based on a happy meeting of musical sensibilities but on 
the simple fact that Fazola was the city’s leading clarinetist 
and Fountain was a young musician in search of an idol. 

Fazola was basically a cool musician (that term is 
applicable to Fazola as it is to Bix Beiderbecke), and 
his easeful approach could only be superficially imi- 
tated by one who did not share his essentially relaxed 
musical temperament. Fountain is a hot clarinetist, and he 
could not have remained in the Fazolian mold permanently 
without denying his natural propensity to play a more 
brusque, virile style. 

As the Six popularity continued to grow, the once- 
inevitable appositive “Little Faz’ appeared less and less 
frequently after Pete’s name; after a while it disappeared 
completely. 

His popularity and musical development encouraged him 
to put his talent to a test in a more challenging context. 
He opened at the Famous Door with a quartet called Pete 
Fountain and His Three Coins. “I liked the freedom of the 
quartet,” he recalled. “The job with the Coins influenced 
my decision later to work with a small combination.” 

The general insecurity of the music scene in New 
Orleans, however, prompted him to go on tour briefly 
with the Assuntos, who had achieved considerable success 
as the Dukes of Dixieland. He returned to New Orleans 
when his second child, Kevin, was born. Unwilling to 
leave town again and concerned about the uncertainty of 
making a living as a musician in New Orleans, he put 
down his clarinet and took a job with a pest-control firm, 
along with Al Hirt, the trumpeter, who then also was 
plagued with problems of sustenance. 

Fountain soon was working weekends with Hirt at Dan’s 
International Club on Bourbon St. And before long, a call 
from Lawrence Welk changed the course of his career. 

Welk had been looking for a Dixie clarinetist for his 
weekly television shows. Welk’s son, a long-time Dixieland 
record collector, told him of a New Orleans clarinetist 
who had recorded with the Basin Street Six. Welk’s offer 
Was attractive enough to convince Fountain that it was 
Well worth leaving his job with the pest-control company. 

Fountain attributes the present success of his club 
directly to his tenure with Welk. “Let's face it,” he mused, 
“when you're exposed to an audience the size of Welk’s 
for two years, you’re bound to reach a lot of people.” 

While performing on the Welk show, Fountain was able 
to function as a jazzman as such for three nights a week 
at the Mardi Gras Lounge in Orange County, Calif., with 
drummer Jack Sperling, pianist Stan Wrightsman, and 
bassist Morty Corb. The Mardi Gras job reaffirmed his 
conviction that the clarinet-and-rhythm group was the most 
effective vehicle for his talent. 

During Fountain’s stay on the West Coast, his allegiance 
to Benny Goodman became apparent. He had long claimed 
Goodman as an influence but had never functioned in a 
musical climate that allowed the fuller development of 
this aspect of his style. 

Yet, careless comparisons to Goodman would be even 
less warranted than the earlier comparisons to Fazola. 
Pete's admitted technical limitations and his tendency to 
JUXtapose various influences without assimilating them sug- 
8ests that the reverence with which he mentions Good- 
soa name is justifiably the deference of a duke before 

e King. 


K° NTAIN is in adamant disagreement with those who 
feel that his association with Welk was a prostitu- 
lion of his talent. He said he feels that jazz has benefited 


by being offered to the layman in a palatable form on the 
Welk program. 

“It's true that jazz was something Welk threw in to in- 
crease his audience,” Fountain observed. “But a lot of 
people who never liked jazz before heard it on his pro- 
gram and said, ‘You know, that’s not so bad after all.’ 

The itch to return to his home finally brought the clar- 
inetist back to New Orleans in spring of 1959 to fulfill 
his long-time dream of opening his own club. 

The group he organized in New Orleans reflects the 
liberality that prompted him to associate with musicians 
like Sperling and bassist Don Bagley on the West Coast. 
It consists of Berklee alumnus Dave West, piano; Paul Guma 
(an accomplished clarinetist in a Goodman-DeFranco 
mold), guitar; Lowell Miller, an unabashedly modern 
bassist; Paul Edwards, a drummer from Ohio who has 
played with every major Dixieland group in the city. 

“I feel that using musicians from all schools gives me 
wider scope,” Fountain said. “And they give the group 
a kind of swing that you can’t really call ‘Dixieland.’ It 
isn’t modern, it isn’t Dixie, and it isn’t exactly swing. I just 
like to call it ‘swinging music.’ ” 

The clarinetist’s departure from head-for-the-hills-on-the- 
last-chorus Dixie has proved to be a commercial as well 
as a musical asset. Welkians who would be jarred by the 
blockbusting Dixie groups find the disciplined Fountain 
quintet thoroughly refreshing. Fountain’s audiences are a 
testimony to the universality of his appeal; during a single 
set one can find jazz fans, college students, businessmen, 
middle-aged couples, and elderly patrons—undoubtedly the 
most heterogeneous audience in town. 

Fountain sees in his present success a starting point as 
much as a culmination. He contends that his style is still 
developing and gives hope that the variety of influences 
that constitute it will coalesce. He confesses a wide-eyed 
fascination with the big-band scene and said he hopes, 
someday, to lead a big band on a tour of one-nighters. 

In the meantime, Fountain will continue to operate from 
his home base on Bourbon St., depending on sporadic tours 
and recordings to “remind the public that I'm still here.” 

For the foreseeable future, the bearded clarinetist has 
little to fear about slipping the public’s mind. A reminder 
to look up Pete Fountain while in New Orleans is as 
superfluous as a suggestion to take note of the Mississippi 
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Research by Fender Engineers brings to you 
the latest in advancements and developments. 
Because of this, the new Fender “PIGGY- 
BACK” Amps have rapidly become the choice 
of musicians throughout the world. You know 
that Fender leads the field in amplifier and 
instrument design and quality... often copied 
but never equaled. You also know about 
Fender's guarantee of complete customer 
satisfaction. Through the years, this attention 
to musician’s needs has resulted in new and 
finer products for you. 


Five new Fender “PIGGY-BACK” Amps are 
now available: The Showman 15”, Showman 
12”, Bassman, Bandmaster and Tremolux. One 
will meet each amplification requirement... 
guitar, electric bass, bass guitar, steel guitar, 
accordion and public address. 


A. Speaker Enclosure 
B. Dual Channel Circuits 
C. Tilt-back Legs 


fey FINE ELECTRIC INSTRUMENTS 


SALES. Inc 


SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 














record reviews 


Records are reviewed by Don DeMicheal, Gilbert M. Erskine, Ira Gitler, Barbara Gardner, Don Henahan, Frank Kofsky, Bill Mathieu, John A. 


Tynan, Pete Welding, Martin Williams, and John S. Wilson, Reviews 
Ratings are: * * * & *& excellent, * * *& *® very good, 


are initialed by the writers. 


x*x** good, x * fair, 


* poor. 
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Donald Byrd 
DONALD BYRD AT THE HALF NOTE 


CAFE, VOL. 1—Blue Note 4060: My Girl Shirl; 
Soulful Kiddy; A Portrait of Jennie; Cecile; The 
Theme. 

Personnel: Byrd, trumpet; Pepper Adams, bari- 
tone saxophone; Duke Pearson, piano; Laymon 
Jackson, bass; Lex Humphries, drums. 


Rating: * *k * 

This album seems to have been cut be- 
fore the Byrd-Adams group had jelled into 
the excellent small band it was at the be- 
ginning of the year, the group that made 
the fine Warwick album released this sum- 
mer. Here, while the solos, Adams’ in parti- 
cular, are of a high level, the cohesion the 
group displayed on the Warwick release— 
and in other appearances—is absent. 

The best track is Cecile, a sorrowful- 
sounding Byrd original. Each soloist impro- 
vises first in minor key, and then, as a 
leavening, in major. Adams sculptures a 
granite-edged solo that succeeds in retain- 
ing the somberness of the theme in the 
minor portion and masterfully relieves the 
heaviness in the shorter, affirmative major 
section. 

Byrd also solos well on this track, para- 
phrasing the theme in part during the 
Pleading first section. But whereas Adams 
contrasts the minor and major sections, 
Byrd continues in a reflective manner in 
the major. 

Both horn men do well by Pearson’s 
Shirl, but again Adams is more successful 
In his solo than Byrd. The baritonist, in 
contrast to most of his work in album, 
Plays on this track with an urgency that 
takes the form of cascading notes and un- 
dulating scale runs. 

Pearson plays with taste throughout, 
much of his work simple and basic, always 
to the point. Jackson’s most effective play- 
Ing is in the minor sections of Cecile. 

All in all, though, the Byrd-Adams quin- 
tet is capable of more than it shows on 
this “live” record. (D.DeM.) 


——— 





Buck Clayton-Buddy Tate 
BUCK AND BUDDY Prestige/Swingville 
2017: High Life; When a Woman Loves a Man; 
Thou Swell; Can't We Be Friends?; Birdland 
Betty; Kansas City Nights. 
Personnel: Clayton, trumpet; Tate, tenor 
saxophone; Sir Charles Thompson, piztno; Gene 
Ramey, bass; Mousie Alexander, drums, 


Rating: *& *& * % 

A well-chosen swing group is heard 
here playing competently but, except for 
Tate, without communicating much sense 
of interest. 

Clayton is crisp and clean but only on 
his showcase piece, Woman Loves a Man, 
does he seem to dig in and extend him- 
self at all. Thompson, once a _ vitally 
swinging pianist, chomps along pleasantly 
but without stirring up much enthusiasm. 

Tate, on the other hand, moves in with 
a walloping attack that seems even more 
commanding than it otherwise might be- 
cause of the routine attitude of the other 
soloists. Tate’s tone is lustily dark and 
swaggering, and he builds with a deliberate 
steadiness that sometimes takes on im- 
posing qualities. 

The rhythm section is _ consistently 
helpful, largely because of Ramey’s surg- 
ingly propulsive bass. 

There are merits to being unpretentious, 
which this set is, but unpretentiousness 
can be carried too far, as is demonstrated 
by these men. Except for Tate, who ap- 
parently didn’t get the message. (J.S.W.) 





Eddie (Lockjaw) Davis 

AFRO-JAWS—Riverside 373: Wild Rice; 
Guanco Lament; Tin Tin Deo; Jazz-a Samba; 
Alma Alegre; Star Eyes; Afro-Jaws. 

Personnel: Davis, tenor saxophone; Clark Terry, 
Ernie Royal and Phil Sunkel or John Bello trum- 
pets; Lloyd Mayers, piano; Larry Gales bass; 
Ben Riley, drums; Row Barreto, conga, bongos, 
quinto; unidentified Latin percussion section. 


Rating: * * * * 

The use of Latin rhythms, like that of a 
string section, can heighten a jazz musi- 
cian’s inspiration or can simply be another 
gimmick. 

There is no gimmickry here. Afro-Cuban 
percussion adds another dimension to the 
jazz rhythm section and maintains a crisp 
driving swing throughout. This. coupled 
with the use of three trumpets for back- 
ground punctuation, provides Davis with a 
background that is just unfamiliar enough 
to be challenging. 

And as for Jaws, he resvonds beautifully, 
combining taste with virility: I think he is 
heard to as much advantage here as any- 
place. He is impassioned on the two blues, 
Wild Rice and Afro-Jaws, funky on the 
3%4-time Alma Alegre (some interesting 
rhythms here). and tender as only a mature 
man can be on the introduction to Star 
Eves, which is subsequently taken in a 
manner reminiscent of the Charlie Parker 
version. 

A minor anibble might be raised over 
the extended rhythm solo passages. Other 


than that, this is an uncomplicated but 
thoroughly pleasing LP. (F.K.) 





Miles Davis 

IN PERSON, FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 
NIGHTS—Columbia 820: Walkin’; Bye, Bye, 
Blackbird; All of You; No Blues; Bye, Bye; 
Love, I've Found You; Well, You Needn't; 
Fran-Dance; So What?; Oleo; If 1 Were a Bell; 
Neo. 

Personnel: Davis, trumpet; Hank Mobley, tenor 
saxophone; Wynton Kelly, piano; Paul Chambers, 
bass; Jimmy Cobb, drums. 


Rating: & & & *® 

These tracks were recorded at the Black 
Hawk in San Francisco. I am reviewing 
them as a two-record set, but each LP is 
available singly, as Friday Night, consist- 
ing of the first six titles above, and Sat- 
urday Night, the last six. 

The recording is generally very good 
except that, to my ears, Davis’ intimately 
close-miked sound is on the verge of dis- 
tortion (without quite making it) on Fran- 
Dance and Bell. One other flaw is also 
apparently technical, a decided drop in 
tempo between Davis’ opening solo in All 
of Me, and Kelly’s portion—a tape splice, 
it would seem. 

When Davis is good here, he is good 
indeed, and the only places where I think 
he is not really good are on Fran-Dance, 
on which his lower register clouds up and 
he gets repeatedly hung on a single lick, 
a cliché in fact, which he somehow never 
executes cleanly. And more or less the 
same idea hangs him on Blackbird, though 
only briefly. Those are the only places 
where fluffs bothered me as such. Also, 
I have never thought much of Fran-Dance 
(Put Your Little Foot Right In) as mate- 
rial, and this seems to be a rather diffuse 
performance of it. 

This visit to All of You also seems dif- 
fuse: Davis’ first solo brings up some good 
ideas but never really finds its direction. 
His return at the end rebuilds things ex- 
cellently, however. 

On All of Me, Kelly is good. He tries for 
less than Davis, of course, but his playing 
has direct organization. I think that, next 
to Davis, Kelly is the soloist here. I parti- 
cularly admire the way he has fallen into 
a somewhat preassigned, Jamal-ish role in 
this group. Even when his ideas are not 
exceptional, they are usually good, and he 
always delivers them with personal force 
and conviction. He has an interesting solo 
on Oleo, with good variety of phrasing, 
fleetly delivered, and his solo on Bell is 
marred only by some rather predictable 
phrase lengths that he employs toward the 
end. 

However, I confess I can make little out 
of I’ve Found You, which features Kelly 
alone. Granted that it is very well done, 
such an out-of-tempo version of a pop 
tune. confined to a one-chorus statement 
with a few embellishments and some al- 
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tered chords, seems to me to belong under 
the conversation in a chic cocktail lounge, 
no matter how well done. 

Mobley is capable but the weakest solo- 
ist in this company. When Kelly lays out 
behind him on the very fast Walkin’, for 
example, his time seems to falter. My first 
impression of Walkin’ was that it was an 
impatient version, played fast through the 
boredom of having to answer the request 
for a hit record night after night. It is not; 
Davis is on top of the tempo, and he plays 
very good blues of his own special kind, 
with a wonderful climax to his solo. And 
if there is one lesson that his phrasing could 
teach, it is that one needn't clutter up a 
solo with notes at any tempo, that if one 
concentrates on melody and continuity, his 
lines can be simple, his pauses eloquent. 

I don’t want to belabor the point, but 
Mobley runs clichés on Blackbird, includ- 
ing some out of Sonny Rollins, and on So 
What, which is built on two scales rather 
than chords, one is soon conscious of the 
underlying mechanical framework during 
Mobley’s episode. 

On Neo, Mobley is emotionally compel- 
ling from the first, but before he is through, 
he has played almost all those flamencan 
phrases that usually show up on the sound 
tracks of pictures about bullfighters. 

On that same Neo, which is more or 
less out of Sketches of Spain, Davis is elo- 
quent, almost as movingly eloquent as he 
was on Saeta—and that means that he is 
almost as eloquent as any jazz musician 
is likely to get. The materials of Neo are 
very simple, and the temptations to run 
“Spanish” clichés or fall into a monotony 
of sound, melody, or emotion are enorm- 
ous. Davis gives in to them not at all. 

I was fascinated by Blackbird. Davis’ 
theme statement has become a tantalizing, 
suggestive sketch of the original. There is 
an effective little modulation now, and the 
trumpeter’s variations are better here than 
on any version of this piece I have ever 
heard him play. He also has new ideas on 
Bell. 1 did feel. however, that Oleo has 
become a bit too fast for its own good. 

No Blues has a medium funky line, taken 
at almost perfect tempo for the melody and 
the kind of variations that Davis comes up 
with. His emotional range in this perform- 
ance is something to hear, all the way 
from his own version of simple earthiness 
through the kind of blues lyricism at which 
Miles Davis is unique and including some 
humorous, “corny,” on-the-beat licks en 
route. 

Best of all, for me, is this fast version 
of Well, You Needn’t. I have not heard 
such sprightly, nearly breathless, and orig- 
inal rhythmic interest from Davis since 
that superb solo on Boplicity. I play his 
section of Well, You Needn’t in delight 
and almost in disbelief. I shall remember 
his ideas there and on Blackbird, and his 
eloquent speech on Neo, for a long time. 

I hear a lot of people in this man’s 
work. Foremost I hear him, unmistakably. 
I also hear Lester Young, I hear Freddy 
Webster, and I hear ideas of Dizzy Gilles- 
pie and Charlie Parker transmuted and put 
to such very different use that they are al- 
most unrecognizable. 

I hear a personal use of sound that also 
sometimes suggests that Davis is trying to 
reinterpret the whole range of sound of the 
24 @¢ DOWN BEAT 





Duke Ellington trumpets of 1939—Cootie 
Williams’ plunger and Rex Stewart's half- 
valves—in a highly personal way, or a sim- 
ply open or Harmon-muted horn. But more 
than anyone else, after Davis himself, I 
hear Louis Armstrong. There, I said it. I 
said it only for this reason: 

Several people have tried to describe the 
emotion they hear in Miles Davis. It has 
been called effete lyricism, forceful lyri- 
cism, ecstasy. One man says that he hears 
in it nothing but defeat and despair. An- 
other hears the whining and complaining 
of a disgruntled child. For me there is, 
beneath the sophistication and the thorough 
transmutation, the same kind of exuberant, 
humorous, committed, self-determined, and 
forceful joy in Miles Davis that there is 
in Louis Armstrong. (M.W.) 





Teddy Edwards-Howard McGhee 
TOGETHER AGAIN!—Contemporary 3588: 
Together Again; You Stepped out of a Dream; Up 
There; Perhaps; Misty; Sandy. 
Personnel: McGhee, trumpet; Edwards, tenor 
saxophone; Phineas Newborn Jr., piano; Ray 
Brown, bass; Ed Thigpen, drums. 


Rating k& wk kk 

This is the Howard McGhee record a 
lot of us have been waiting for. The reasons 
for his absence from the jazz scene in re- 
cent years are personal and need not con- 
cern us here, except to say this period was 
probably neccessary for McGhee to achieve 
the musical maturity he displays on this 
album. 

In the mid-'40s, when bop was called 
bebop and was beginning to be accepted to 
some degree, McGhee seemed to be on 
every other record issued. Many of them 
were mediocre at best; few can stand com- 


parison with some of sides cut under Dizzy 
Gillespie’s name during the same period. 
And this seemed always to be McGhee’s 
cross to hear: he burst upon jazz at about 
the same time as Gillespie and usually 
came second when the two trumpeters were 
compared. 

Relistening to some of the early McGhee 
work, his faults of the time come clear: 
an excited way of playing that bordered 
on the frantic; a thin, piercing tone; a 
tendency to play too much. But a quality 
that shone through these faults was a 
keen melodic sense, a quality that made 
McGhee a musician of more than passing 
interest. This sometimes touching melodic 
conception has remained with him. He 
still does not have the fullest tone imagin- 
able, though it certainly has more depth 
now than it did 16 years ago, and, at times, 
in this album he gets caught up in too many 
notes, but the franticism of old has been 
muted and his most precious gift—melodic 
originality—has been brought to the fore. 

It would be difficult to choose the tracks 
on which he plays best, but I found bits 
and pieces of his Together and Dream solos 
popping into my consciousness at odd mo- 
ments. Especially hard to get out of mind 
was the phrase he uses in his Dream break. 
Nor should the care and delicacy with 
which McGhee shapes all his solos go with- 
out notice. 

Perhaps McGhee is as compelling as he 
is on this record because of the men he 
is working with. 

Edwards is in good form, except for an 
out-of-tune Misty, his feature track. He 
has a way of varying his tone that is quite 
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JAZ RECORD_— BUYER'S GUIDE 


For the benefit of record buyers, Down Beat provides a listing of jazz, reissue, 
and vocal LPs rated four stars or more during the preceding five-issue period. 
LPs so rated in this issue will be included in the next listing. Boxes are provided 
so readers may check albums they are interested in. 

xnweekk 
(1 The Greatest of Dizzy Gillespie (reissue) (RCA Victor 2398) 
() A Study in Frustration—The Fletcher Henderson Story (reissue) 


() Robert Pete Williams (vocal), Free Again (Prestige/Bluesville 1026) 
zk*x*wx«x hl, 

Ray Charles, The Genius after Hours (Atlantic 1369) 

This Is Walt Dickerson (Prestige/New Jazz 8254) 

Benny Golson, Gettin’ with It (Prestige/New Jazz 8248) 

A Date with the Mastersounds (Fantasy 3316) 

Joe Newman, Good 'n’ Groovy (Prestige/Swingville 2019) 

North Texas Lab Band (90th Floor Records 904) 

Charlie Parker, Bird Is Free (Charlie Parker 401) 

xkx*kke* 

Art Blakey, A Night in Tunisia (Blue Note 4049) 

Booker Ervin, That's It! (Candid 8014) 

Dexter Gordon, Doin’ Allright (Blue Note 4077) 

Gigi Gryce, Reminiscin’ (Mercury 20628) 

The Chico Hamilton Special (Columbia 1619) 

Percy Humphries, Crescent City Joymakers (Riverside 378) 

The Jazztet and John Lewis (Argo 684) 

Dave Newman, Straight Ahead (Atlantic 1366) 

B. K. Turner, (vocal) Black Ace (Arhoolie 1003) 

Various Artists, The Birdland Story (Roulette RB-2) 

[] Lem Winchester, With Feeling (Prestige/Moodsville 11) 

CL] Phil Woods, Rights of Swing (Candid 8016) 
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Here he comes again... 
Cannonball Adderley, 
that is, with another Dig 
album on Riverside ! 


It’s the latest release by the most exciting, soaring group in jazz today—an 
album with a lot of plus values for you. For one thing, there’s the remarkable 
Vie Feldman doubling on piano and vibes, which also means lots of room for 
the piano of guest artist Wynton Kelly. Ther e’s that good, down-home Adder- 
ley lacie: plus the lyrical-swinging sound of this brilliantly close-knit band. 
There are great new originals (like Arriving Soon and Winetone), plus great 
versions of favorites like Straight No Chaser and Star Eyes. All crammed into 
one burstingly musical package. THE CANNONBALL ADDERLEY QUIN- 
TET PLUS (RLP 388; Stereo 9388) 


Also on Riverside are these other hit LPs by the quintet: CANNONBALL ADDERLEY QUINTET IN SAN 
FRANCISCO (RLP 311; Stereo dyn CANNONBALL ADDERLEY QUINTET AT THE LIGH THO SE (RLP 
344; Stereo 9344) THEM DIRTY BLUES (RLP 322; Stereo 1170) And Cannonball’s other sensational albums? 
AFRICAN WALTZ—by the 19-piece orchestra (RLP ‘377; Stereo 9377) CANNONBALL AND THE FOLI- 
WINNERS—with Ray Brown, Wes Montgomery (RLP 355; Stereo 9355) THINGS ARE GETTI NG BE [ TER— 
with Milt Jackson (RLP 286; Stereo 1128),..and 45-rpm singles: AFRICAN WALTZ/KELLY BLL E (45-457) 
THE UPTOWN/SOMETHING DIFFERENT (4501) SACK O’ WOE, Parts 1 and 2 (45-454) THIS HERE, Parts 
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fetching; the tone color changes within a 
solo, producing a striking pattern of light 
and shade. 

Some musicians are able to give the im- 
pression that they are playing faster and 
more complexly than they actually are, but 
Edwards gives the opposite impression: he 
seems to be playing at a slower pace and 
more simply than he is—the product of re- 
laxation and good time. 

I had not heard Newborn in some time. 
The impression I had formed of him was 
that of a lightning fast, exceptionally pre- 
cise player who rarely scratched the sur- 
face of emotion. His work on this album 
was a more-than-pleasant surprise. He 
seems to have tamed his amazing facility 
and turned it into a means to an end, the 
end being emotional depth, presented usual- 
ly in a framework of sharp, angular 
phrases. His introduction to Up There is 
breathtaking. Only on Sandy does he falter, 
sometimes going off on tangents. On To- 
gether Newborn uncorks a_ series of 
choruses that seem to inspire Brown, who 
follows in solo order, to play a tumbling, 
snarling solo, a kind of playing not often 
heard from Brown. 

Brown is strong throughout. His accom- 
paniment to Edwards’ Misty is the out- 
standing thing on that otherwise weak 
track. 

But Brown is not the whole rhythm 
section; Thigpen turns in one of his best 
jobs on record, never getting in the way 
but always playing just the right thing at 
just the right time. 


An exceptional record. (D.DeM.) 





Willis Jackson 
REALLY GROOVIN’—Prestige 7196: Careless 
Love; Oatmeal; I Remember Clifford; A Twist 
of Blues; Sweet Peter Charleston; Again; He 
Said, She Said, I Said; Girl of My Dreams. 


Personnel: Jackson, tenor saxophone; Jimmy 
Neeley or Richard Wyands, piano; Wendell 
Marshall or Peck Morrison, bass; Gus Johnson 
or Mickey Roker, drums; Juan Amalbert, conga 
rum. 


Rating: *k& kk *& 

Jackson is from the school of honkers 
bred during and after World War II, and, 
like many from that group, has a capacity 
for inventive melody that has been hidden 
for years behind a facade of squeaks 
and honks. Here his horn has emerged 
from this facade, and if he shows at times 
an inclination for clichés, he also reveals 
a beautiful sound. 


Jackson is very good on the ballad 
tracks, but he shines brightest on the 
medium-tempo tunes. An_ impressive 
facet of his performances on these— 
especially Peter and He Said—is the way 
he lets an idea introduce a new phase 
to his improvisation, whether it be at 
the beginning or somewhere in the middle 
of a chorus, which he develops with 
satisfying logic. The fleeting stream of 
boplike 16th notes and the altered flavor 
of the subsequent phrases late in Jack- 
son’s long chorus on Peter is an example 
of this. 

Jackson has fine accompaniment. 
Prestige has botched the personnel data 
listing, but I believe Wyands is on only 
Girl, where he has a good chorus. Bassist 
Marshall is probably on all the tracks 
except Girl. His clean, precise marks are 
much in evidence. (G.M.E.) 
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Ahmad Jamal 


AHMAD JAMAL’S ALHAMBRA—Argo 685: 
We Kiss in a Shadow; Sweet and Lovely; The 
Party’s Over; Love for Sale; Snow Fall; Broad- 
way; Willow, Weep for Me; Autumn Leaves; 
Isn’t It Romantic?; The Breeze and I. 

Personnel: Jamal, piano; Israel Crosby, bass; 
Vernell Fournier, drums. 


Rating: *& *k *x 

Of its kind, this is a distinctly superior 
disc. But the difficulty is that its aim is so 
routine that, even at best, it is only of 
moderate interest. 

The Jamal formula is presented at a 
top level here. His highly mannered 
playing is lustrously polished, clean, and 
warmly rhythmic, and he gets his cus- 
tomary strong support from Crosby and 
Fournier. Yet, in the end, this is only 
one step removed from background music 
—music that has just enough swinging 
guts to serve as accompaniment to slightly 
more purposeful pursuits than mass con- 
versation. (J.S.W.) 





Jazz Crusaders 

THE JAZZ CRUSADERS—Pacific Jazz 27: The 
Geek; M. J. S. Funk; That's It; Freedom Sound; 
Theme from Exodous; Coon. 

Personnel: Wilton Felder, tenor saxophone; 
Wayne Henderson, trombone; Roy Gaines, guitar; 
Joe Sample, piano; Jimmy Bond, bass; Nesbert 
Hooper, drums. 


Rating: * *k k * 

By a fluke, I was at the second of the 
two sessions that went into this LP. I was 
gassed when I first heard the Crusaders, 
and I am pleased to report the record 
confirms my initial impression. (However, 
you may wish to temper these views with 
the facts, as told to me by a couple of the 
Crusaders themselves, namely that critics 
are always wrong and should be read only 
for laughs.) 

The Crusaders have to be rated with the 
MJT + 3 as one of the outstanding new 
groups made up of younger musicians. 
Bond and Gaines—the latter on tracks 1 
and 4—are not regulars but were added 
for the date. Barely out of their teens, they 
nonetheless play, for the most part, with 
the assurance of more mature men. 

Moreover, they can write; all of the 
tunes save the Exodus theme came from 
within the band. At least one, Felder’s 
That's It, is genuinely deserving of the 
title “original.” This, coupled with their 
long-time association, allowed them to 
build a repertoire and group sound that 
grabs and hold your attention. Even the 
obligatory gesture in the direction of fun- 
damentalism, The Geek, is above average 
in interest. 

It takes only half a dozen notes to tell 
that Felder is a Texan, so heavily is he in 
that David Newman-Curtis Amy groove. 
There is an almost-hysterical edge in his 
tone that, were it a bit more pronounced, 
might be annoying. As it is, it just lifts you 
right out of your chair. He is the group’s 
major solo voice. 

Henderson’s trombone is generally in the 
J. J. Johnson tradition but with just the 
right hint of racousness to provide Felder 
with the proper complement. 

Though he has been listening to Wynton 
Kelly (and what young pianist has not?), 





among others, Sample seems well on the 
way to achieving an identity. 

Hooper is a tasty drummer, and together 
with Bond, he provides a solid rhythmic 
base. Speaking of Bond, one would never 
guess that he wasn’t a bona fide Crusader, 
not only does he know all of the pieces, but 
he also leads the soloist in the manner that 
distinguishes a first-rate bass player from 
just a good one. (F.K.) 








If you haven't voted... 


VOTE! 


(Final Readers Poll Ballot on page 56) 








Quincy Jones 

AROUND THE WORLD—Mercury 6014: Hot 
Sake; Strike Up the Band; Africana; Meadow. 
lands; Rico Vacilon; Under Paris Skies; Mack the 
Knife; Manolete de Espana; Baia; Come Back to 
Sorrento; Dear Old Stockholm, 

Personnel: Big band including Clark Terry, Ernie 
Royal, Benny Bailey, trumpets; Curtis Fuller, 
trombone; Julius Watkins, French horn; Phil 
Woods, Eric Dixon, Jerome Richardson, reeds; 
Patti Bown, piano; Don Arnone, guitar; Don 
Elliott, xylophone; Stu Martin, Jimmy Crawford, 

ito Puente, Potato Valdes, Michael Olatunjji, 
percussion. Other personnel unidentified. 


Rating: * * * 

As a display of sonic excitement, these 
are tremendously effective performances, 
brilliantly recorded. 

But this disc is apparently aimed only 
superficially at the jazz audience, for 
though there are brief bits of valid jazz 
soloing here and there by Terry, Woods, 
and Bailey, these are primarily lushly 
voiced atmospheric arrangements. Band- 
leader Jones and the engineers have got 
glistening presence into these recordings, 
and there is a constant sense of vitality 
about them. This, plus the stimulation of 
the jazz injections, places this set several 
cuts above the usual stereo-geared instru- 
mental album. 

In jazz terms, however, its offerings are 
limited. (J.S.W.) 





Sam Jones 


THE CHANT — Riverside 358: The Chant; 
Four; Blues on Down; Sonny Boy; In Walked 
Ray; Blue Bird; Over the Rainbow; Off-Color. 

Personnel: Jones, bass or cello; Nat Adderley, 
cornet; Blue Mitchell, trumpet; Melba Liston, 
trombone, Cannonball Adderley, alto saxophone; 
Jimmy Heath, tenor saxophone; Tate Houston, 
baritone saxophone; Wynton Kelly or Victor 
Feldman, piano; Feldman, vibes (tracks 4-7); 
Les Spann, guitar; Keter Betts, bass; Louis 
Hayes, drums. 


Rating: * *& k 

One of the first things to say about 
this record is that the various lineups 
play with better intonation and more 
precision than some recent and, shall | 
say, comparable middle-sized studio bands 
organized by this label. I don’t mean 
to imply perfection here—only great 
difference. 

Some rather difficult passages are very 
well phrased, especially by the brass. Four 
is played with exactly the right pace, with 
everyone caught up in its compelling 
momentum. 

It seems to me that bass players (and 
cellists) have a very special problem as 
soloists. 

I don’t mean with the obvious ones of 
the sound and volume of their instruments, 
but that, even more than horn players, 
they have difficulty projecting emotional 
presence and authority. 

Certainly, Charlie Mingus is a com- 
manding soloist besides being a com- 
manding bass player. So was Oscat 
Pettiford. So, for me, is Pops Foster. 
More recently Wilbur Ware has shown 
himself to be the kind of bass soloist 
who can reduce the squarist audience 1 
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Jazziand is the label with 


SGN 


(*Strictly Good News for those who love swinging, hard-hitting jazz of all kinds) For example, here 





are four SGN new releases: 


BOTTOM GROOVE 
WILD BILL MOORE QUINTET 


a 


ié 





ORGAR COMB BARS THUMG 


BIG CHIEF! JUNIOR MANCE TRIO 
Another brilliantly soul-stirring album by the sensational young pianist—1961’s top New Star. (JLP 53; 
Stereo 953) 





FATS NAVARRO WITH THE TADD DAMERON BAND 
Notable late-40’s sides featuring the trumpet immortal—first volume in Jazzland’s “Classics of Modern 
Jazz” series. (JLP 50) 





STARTING TIME: CLIFFORD JORDAN 
Top young tenor really hits his stride, with all-star support: Kenny Dorham, Cedar Walton, Wilbur Ware, 
Albert Heath. (JLP 52; Stereo 952) 





BOTTOM GROOVE: WILD BILL MOORE 


Thoroughly blues-drenched cooker by the deep-down tenorman; with Johnny “Hammond” Smith on 
organ, Ray Barretto on conga. (JLP 54; Stereo 954) 


And dig these other recent SGN Jazzland LPs— 

THELONIOUS MONK with John Coltrane (JLP 46; Stereo 946) 

Naturally!: NAT ADDERLEY Quartets (JLP 47; Stereo 947) 

Bright and Breezy : RED GARLAND Trio (JLP 48; Stereo 948) 

Free Form: JOE HARRIOTT Quintet (JLP 49; Stereo 949) 

Griff & Lock: ‘LOCKJAW’ DAVIS—JOHNNY GRIFFIN Quintet (JLP 42; Stereo 942) 














MATTY MATLOCK 
his Paducah Patrol through 
12 bright songs from the 
famous Gold Diggers films. 
Real Roaring Twenties, real 
six-carat Dixieland, real wild, 
real WARNER BROS. 

WIWS 1374 


leads 


the first name in sound 


WARNER BROS. RECORDS 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 





A MUSICAL DOCUMENT 
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The First Annual PRESTIGE Swing Festival, Spring 1961 


THINGS AIN'T WHAT THEY USED TO BE 


2 


2-12” LONG PLAY RECORDS $9.96 
same price for MONAURAL and STEREO 


The PRESTIGE/SWINGVILLE series has 
been designed to provide an outlet thru 
which Mainstream musicians can prove 
their worth. The First Annual Prestige 
Swing Festival is a summation of the 
series to date. We feel, in many ways, it 
will be the true historical document, 
offering definitive proof that musicians 
of this calibre are as valid, today in 1961 
as they were in 1940. 


FOR FREE CATALOG SEND TO 
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a hush of attention, and Charlie Haden 
seems to have something of that same 
quality. So did the late Scott LaFaro, 
whether or not he was being the startling 
technician. 

But Ware, Haden, and La Faro have 
variously converted their instruments 
more or less into kinds of guitars. On the 
other hand, I confess that even Ray 
Brown does not have the command as a 
soloist that he has as a compelling mem- 
ber of a group. I do not mean that in 
several senses he is not a superb soloist; 
I do mean that I find myself attending 
the technique of his solos more than 
anything else. I listen to Sam _ Jones’ 
solos in something of the same way that 
I hear Brown's. 

To go back to Four, a Heath arrange- 
ment, it is a fine performance all around, 
with Mitchell displaying the dancing 
lyricism one hears in his best work. Heath 
at his best and Jones relaxed and fanciful. 
The next best arrangement is also Heath’s, 
on Parker’s Blue Bird, with Jones carry- 
ing the melody delightfully. 

The tributes, to Pettiford on Sonny 
Boy and Brown on In Walked Ray, are 
respectful and good. Over the Rainbow, 
on the other hand, has Jones stalling 
around with some rather ordinary ideas 
before he gets going. 

Footnotes: Cannonball has a calmly 
well-constructed solo on Blues on Down, 
and Victor Feldman’s The Chant might 
be described as the kind of “soul” piece 
that, according to some thinking, Feldman 
would be unable to write. Finally, every 
time Feldman came in for a background 
on vibes, I found my attention perking 
up. (M.W.) 





John Lewis 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF JAZZ — 
Atlantic 1375: Body and Soul; I Should Care; 
Two Degrees East; I Remember Clifford; After- 
noon in Paris. 

Personnel: Track 1—Herb Pomeroy, trumpet; 
Paul Gonsalves, tenor saxophone; Lewis, piano; 
Jim Hall, guitar; George Duvivier, bass; Con- 
nie Kay, drums. Tracks 2-4—-Lewis, piano; Hall, 
guitar; Duvivier, bass; Kay, drums. Track 
Pomeroy, trumpet; Gunther Schuller, 
horn; Eric Dolphy, alto saxophone; Benny 
son, tenor saxophone; James Rivers, baritone 
saxophone; Lewis, piano; Hall, guitar; Duvivier, 
bass; Kay, drums. 


Rating: *& * * % 

The focus of this set is Lewis as 
pianist and composer, although, as_ will 
be noted, there are considerable variations 
in personnel and instrumentation. 

The longest selection and the one that 
might be expected to set the tone for the 
collection and/or dominate it—a 15%- 
minute version of Body and Soul—does 
neither. 

It gives Gonsalves an opportunity to 
move out of the breathy emptiness of most 
of his solos with Duke Ellington and 
presents Pomeroy in the unaccustomed 
role (on records) of a blowing soloist. 
But neither of these men, nor Hall or 
Lewis, can compensate for its inordinate 
length. 

Lewis and Hall are heard to 
better advantage on Two 
Clifford, which are more 
to the point. 

Afternoon in Paris, a Lewis composi- 
tion that grows on one with every hear- 
ing, gets a particularly attractive treat- 


much 
Degrees and 
compact and 


ment in this arrangement for a group that 
is somewhat like the Miles Davis “Birth 
of the Cool” nonet. 

Barring some of the barren stretches of 
Body and Soul, this is what might be 
described as very comfortable jazz—satis. 
fying in what is by now a traditional 
vein. (J.S.W,) 


mr. 





Al Sears 

SWING’S THE THING — Prestige/Swingville 
2018: Moving Out; Record Hop; Take-off Road; 
Already All Right; In a Mellow Tone; Out of 
Nowhere; Ain't No Use; The Thrill Is Gone. 

Personnel: Sears, tenor saxophone; Don Abney, 
piano; Wally Richardson, guitar; Wendell Mar. 
shall, bass; Joe Marshall, drums. 


Rating: * * 

Nothing much happens in this set, and 
the proceedings are conducted with almost 
sedate decorum by the former Ellington 
tenorist “who can be danced to or 
listened to with great enjoyment, regard- 
less of what era you happen to favor,” 
according to Joe Goldberg’s notes. 

The most that can be said for the 
album is that is is a pleasant dance set 
of the type of fare one might hear during 
dinner at a not-so-square hotel. 

Sears plays the entire set to formula: 
melody line played straight with the most 
minor of variations, reprise of melody, 
and out. Abney and Richardson are 
heard in a few fairly subdued solos; 
other than that, Sears’ strong, big-toned 
tenor dominates. 

There’s a minimum of jazz invention 
attempted, although what is played is 
performed well. (J.A.T.) 





Horace Silver 
DOIN’ THE THING—Blue Note 4076: Filthy 
McNasty; Doin’ the Thing; Kiss Me Right; The 
Gringo; The Theme. 
Personnel: Blue Mitchell, trumpet; Junior 
Cook, tenor saxophone; Silver, piano; Gene 
Taylor, bass; Roy Brooks, drums. 


Rating: * * * 

This disc preserves a good slice of the 
Silver quintet’s first location recording, 
made at New York’s Village Gate. There 
is no appreciable difference in quality or 
nature between its work here and that of 
its recent studio sessions—a statement that 
may be taken several ways. 

It is a tribute to the fine group unity the 
five have developed over the last three 
years (all save drummer Brooks have been 
together that long) that there has been no 
loss of power or cohesiveness in the trans- 
fer from studio to club recording; quite 
simply, there is no real difference in ap- 
proach involved. 

It likewise should be apparent that this 
is yet another blowing date in the churn- 
ing, blistering style pioneered by funk- 
master Silver more than six years ago. It 
is truly striking how little the approach has 
changed in its basic contours in that time. 
Still, there has been a loss of vitality over 
the years. As the music has become pro- 
gressively more frenetic, it has correspond- 
ingly become greatly formulized and 
cliché-ridden. 

One has but to listen to the earliest 
Silver quintet collection available—Blue 
Note 1518, with Kenny Dorham, Hank 
Mobley, Doug Watkins, and Art Blakey— 
for a vivid illustration. The nucleus of 
Silver’s present style is there; but also there 
is a great deal of subtlety, light-handed 
wit, restraint, and a sense of adventure— 
all of which, by and large, have disap 
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The ever-swinging Billy Taylor leads great 
orchestra through the original jazz <. ore of 
the big Broadway musical, KWAMI! i. Re. 
corded with on-the-aisle fidelity. Bil! 3 bri. 
liant piano is on top, and you’ll he ~ such 
soloists as Frank Wess, tenor, Jimm Cleve. 
land, trombone, Clark Terry, trump t, and 
Julius Watkins, French horn. Jimmy Jones did 
the exciting arrangements. Hear it now. 


BILLY TAYLOR 
KWAMINA 
MG20654/SR60654 
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QUINCY JONES AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA AT 
NEWPORT '61 
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GREAT WIDE WORLD OF The amazing Mr. Jones and company, recorded 
QUINCY JONES 


MG20561/SR60221 on-the-spot during his triumph at the recent 
Newport Jazz Festival. Mercury’s recording cap- 
tures all the excitement of the live performance. 
This is the man and the band that are walking 

VAUGHAN * BAH VAUGHAN *® NO ERNESTINE ANDERSON * away with all poll honors. Listen, and learn why. 

oe eee EEE The solo contingent is headed by Joe Newman, 

Phil Woods, and Curtis Fuller. 
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Here are the men who make music. Here are the sounds of our times 
reproduced by the supreme recording techniques of the day. Hear them 
here. Hear them now. 
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peared in the descendent, perhaps an in- 
evitable toll of popular acceptance. 

All of which is not to say that this is 
not a pleasant collection. It is, yet one 
feels that he’s heard it all before. Mc- 
Nasty takes care of Silver’s soul obliga- 
tions, and it’s at least inoffensive. The title 
tune is one of the more interesting tunes 
in the set. A minor blues delivered at 
breakneck tempo, it has some of Cook’s 
best tenor work to date, and Mitchell con- 
tributes a well-balanced, flaring solo. He 
has apparently jettisoned all traces of his 
Miles Davis-patterned approach for a 
wideopen, florid style of real power and 
individuality. 

The slow-paced Kiss Me Right allows 
both horn men to build thoughtfully and 
solidly, with Mitchell especially delivering 
a graceful and discrete improvisation. The 
Gringo is the one tune in the album that 
comes closest to capturing some of humor, 
pungency, and adventurousness of some 
of the early Silver pieces; it’s the most 
overtly bop-patterned tune here, for one 
thing. Drummer Brooks is a powerhouse 
throughout. (P.W.) 





Sonny Stitt 
SONNY STITT AT THE D. J. LOUNGE 
Argo 683: McKie’s; It All Depends on You; Blue 
Moon; Jay Tee; I’m in the Mood for Love; Free 
Chicken. 
Personnel: Stitt, alto, tenor saxophones; John 
Board, tenor saxophone; Edward Buster, organ; 
Joe Shelton, drums. 


Rating: & wk *& % 

Sonny Stitt’s widely recognized fluency 
isa sword that cuts two ways. It can be an 
instrument to convey passion, but equally 
it may serve, as I have sometimes felt to 
be the case, to disguise Stitt’s lack of con- 
cern with what he happens to be playing at 
the moment. 

There is a difference between Stitt on 
alto and on tenor that is relevant here. 
Playing the former, there is a tendency for 
him to come under the influence of Charlie 
Parker: long strings of Birdlike phrases 
toll out of his horn, each impeccably 
placed with respect to the rhythm and 
harmony, but the over-all effect being 
somewhat mechanical. 

With the tenor—perhaps because it is a 
heavier, less maneuverable instrument than 
the alto, therefore demanding a style of its 
own—another Stitt emerges. Hearing the 
Stitt tenor at its best, e.g., with Dizzy Gilles- 
pie and Sonny Rollins on Sonny Side Up or 
on his own Personal Appearance LP, you 
will know why a whole generation of tenor 
saxophonists took one of their inspirations 
from him in founding what was subse- 
quently labeled, not with complete accu- 
facy, hard bop. For swing and guts this 
Stitt need yield to few, if any. 

Here Stitt is paired with fellow hard 
tenor man Board at Chicago’s McKie’s 
Lounge, in what is primarily a tenor battle. 
Though the proceedings seem frenetic and 
the audience is obviously wailing along 
with the musicians, not all of the excite- 
Ment has been transferred to the record, 
and the effect begins to pall by the end of 
the second side. 

McKiec’s, a blues in the manner of the 
Sonny Rollins-John Coltrane Tenor Mad- 
ness duet of a few years back, is the best 
Of the lot. 

Both horn men stretch and wail, without 


relegating ideas to second place behind 
stamina. Evidently, both men have heard 
the Tenor Madness track, also. (On the 
chase choruses, it is Broad leading off; Stitt 
reserves the last few choruses for himself.) 

Stitt is on alto for Depends on You, as 
he is for Mood for Love. His solo on the 
latter track is lyrical and refreshingly 
understated, even though he is competing 
with a talkative audience. Perhaps, like a 
somewhat more rotund alto saxophonist, 
Stitt has learned the value of restraint from 
working with Miles Davis. 

Of the remaining originals, Jay Tee is a 
“rhythm” swinger on which you won't hear 
much that is new from Board, although 
Stitt is in excellent form. Free Chicken—if 
the name doesn’t give it away—is an all- 
the-stops-out blues. (F.K.) 





Various Artists 

THINGS AIN’T WHAT THEY USED TO BE 

Prestige/Swingville SV 4001: Spring's Swing; 
Love Me or Leave Me; Cool Sunrise; Jammin’ 
in Swingville; Things Ain't What They Used to 
Be; Phoenix; | May Be Wrong; Vic's Spot; So 
Glad; Years Ago; | Want to Be Happy. 

Personnel: Tracks 1-4—-Joe Newman, trumpet; 
J. C. Higginbotham, trombone; Coleman Hawkins, 
tenor saxophone; Hilton Jefferson, alto saxophone; 
Jimmy Hamilton, clarinet; Claude Hopkins, piano; 
Tiny Grimes, guitar; Wendell Marshall, bass; 
Billy English, drums. Tracks 5-10—Joe Thomas, 
trumpet; Vic Dickenson, trombone; Al Sears, 
tenor saxophone; Buddy Tate, tenor saxophone, 
clarinet; Pee Wee Russell, clarinet; Cliff Jackson, 
piano; Danny Barker, guitar; Joe Benjamin, bass; 
J. C. Heard, drums. Track 11—Jackson, Benjamin, 
Heard. 

Rating: *& *& *® ' 

It’s a little puzzling to discover what is 
supposed to be so festive about this so- 
called swing festival album. The two 
groups heard on it are made up of musi- 
cians who, in most cases, have been heard 
to better advantage on other Prestige/ 
Swingville releases. 

Russel! and Hawkins, as might be ex- 
pected, maintain a high degree of pro- 
fessionalism, and their solos are always 
positive, personal statements. Thomas 
(whose name is omitted from the person- 


_nel listing on the liner) is equally con- 


sistent, playing with highly effective sim- 
plicity and directness. On the only solo 
showcase in the set, Vic’s Spot and I Want 
to Be Happy, Dickenson drops his casual 
air to build a warm, moving solo, and 
Jackson, on Happy, rides gaily through a 
stride-style solo. 

But the bulk of the performances are 
routine and stereotyped, lacking any sug- 
gestion of festiveness. (J.S.W.) 





Various Artists 
MOTOR CITY SCENE Bethlehem 6056: 
Stardust; Philson; Trio Libeccio; Bitty Ditty. 
Personnel: Pepper Adams, baritone saxophone; 
Donald Byrd, trumpet; Kenny Burrell, guitar; 
Tommy Flanagan, piano; Paul Chambers, bass; 
Hey Louis, drums. 


Rating: *& *& *& % 

The personnel gives this one away: 
good modern jazz of the straight-ahead- 
swinging variety, albeit a bit less dynamic 
than what we have come to expect from 
this crew. 

Byrd is indebted for much of his ap- 
proach to the late Clifford Brown; since 
Brownie’s tragic death, Byrd has become, 
along with Lee Morgan, one of the major 
practitioners of this style. He is in fine 
form throughout this LP, and I would 
single out especially his first solo on 
Stardust as a model of the art of balladry. 
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| The influence of Clifford is most apparent 
here. ; 


Adams, who does not solo on the first 
and last tracks, seems far from his usual 
‘) intense self. Lethargic is possibly the only 
description for his solo on his own me. 
£4 | dium-tempo blues, Philson. 
| The scene-stealer, however, is Tommy 


Flanagan. Capable of fitting in beautifully 
with styles ranging from swing-mainstream 
to avant garde, his solo gems reflect even 
greater brilliance in a_ relaxed setting 


Achieved by the skilled such as this. (F.K.) 
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Top Choice of Top Drummers Ray Charles-Betty Carter THE 3 $0 


AVEDIS RAY CHARLES AND BETTY CARTER- 
ABC-Paramount 385: Ev'ry Time We Say Good- 
1 DJIAN bye; You and 1; Intro: Goodbye; We'll Be 
Cocktails for Two; Side by Side; Baby, It’s Cold 
For All We Know; ta Takes 

é e. 
Personnel: Charles, piano, vocals; Miss Carter, 
: vocals; David Newman, tenor saxophone; other 
- d personnel unidentified. 


Together Again; People Will Say We're in Love 
: Outside; Together; w; 
CYMBALS Two to Tango; Alone Together; Just ou, Just 
Rating: * * % 





always looks for this trademark. - : a, Material never has been a challenge to 

os _ - Charles, and this LP is no exception. He 

ay 4 has consistently exhibited the ability to 

AVEDIS mie. \ ’ place any lyric or tune on his own singular 

V4; m@oripy-y, | ZILDJIAN st j ‘ Ree level: unbridled emotion. Whether he is 
COMPANY a : on: shrieking passionately or chanting in @ J Doin’ Allrigt 


breathless whisper, he is uniquely indi- § DEXTER GO 
vidual, handling his material as he feels 
it at the moment. 

No other artist should be expected to 
react in perfect harmony with him. To 
force this unison can only result in 4 
contrived, hit-and-miss marriage. There 
may be several hits on this album, but 
the misses are equally prevalent 

Anyone familiar with Betty Carter, B.C. 
(Before Charles) will recognize the 
tremendous sacrifice of talent and it 
dividuality this vocalist has made in the 
effort to make this date come off. Jackie's Bag 

Miss Carter was one of the few jazz IACKIE McLE 
singers of the last decade. She used fev 
gimmicks, a free vocalist who played M1 
with the changes of the tunes with artist) 
At no time could she be accused of being 
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establish the real defect of this album, 
for these are not two amateurs but fully 
developed vocalists-musicians. , 

Charles several times tries to break into 
his own personal mode of expression, and 
Miss Carter’s plodding  coquettishnes 
steps all over him, as in Baby and Sid 
by Side. Together really is not, for the 
same reason. But on this tune the band 
moves from the beginning, swinging ey- 
cellently. 

Miss Carter is closer to her normal 
style on Tango, which is a highlight of 
the album. Every Time begins well bu 
steadily declines in conviction. For 4Alj 
We Know has a lush, full sound and js 
also one of the more successful tracks, 
musically. Charles has some fine, sensi- 
tive piano work on this tune. 

The arrangements are good. Just You 
is exceptionally well voiced and executed 
Charles is good but not as good as he is 
capable of being. Miss Carter has been 
much better. It is my hope that she will 





be again—soon. (B.G.) 
Memphis Slim 

NO STRAIN—Prestige/Bluesville 1031: Dar. 

ling, I Miss You So; You're Gonna Need My 


Help One Day; Fast and Free; My Baby Lett 
Me; Lonesome Traveler; Angel Child; No 
Strain; Don’t Think You're Smart; Raining the 
Blues; Lucille; Nice Stuff. 

Personnel: Tracks 1-4 Slim, piano, vocals, 
Tracks 5, 6—Slim, piano, vocals; Harpie Brown, 
harmonica. Tracks 7-11—Slim, piano, vocals 
Wendell Marshall, bass; Lafayette Thomas, 
guitar. 


Rating: * * * % 

One result of the generally welcome 
attention that has recently come to blues 
men on records is that a few of them 
have been overrecorded to their eventual 
disadvantage—notably Slim and the team 
of Brownie McGhee and Sonny Terry 

This set does Slim far more justice 
than a great many of his recent LPs. He 
is heard in a variety of contexts—as a 
piano soloist, pianist with rhythm. vocalist 
with piano accompaniment, vocalist with 
harmonica accompaniment, and _ vocalist 
with rhythm accompaniment. 

Through it all, it is Slim’s piano that 
is the consistent focal point, for he has a 
firm and expressive manner at the key- 
board. He is also, but secondarily, a forth- 
right and poignant singer with a big, open 
style. Easily the most interesting—and 
the most revealing—track is No Strain, 4 
soaringly swinging instrumental _ piece, 
which has the light and easy walking 
swing of Count Basie and his rhythm 
section. Slim leaves behind his frequently 
heavy boogie-woogie figures (even though 
the notes suggest that you will find them 
in this piece), and Marshall lines out 4 
superb set of big-toned bass figures that 
gives the piece substance, body, and 
mobility. 

The same group also plays a pleasant, 
relaxed blues, Nice Stuff, which is largely 
devoted to an _ easygoing — single-string 
guitar solo by Thomas. Slim shows off 
his strong boogie-woogie prowess of 
Fast and Free, a piano solo that is the 
third instrumental piece in the set. 

(J.S.W.) 


——————<!# 





Tampa Red 
DON'T TAMPA WITH THE BLUES- eed 
tige/Bluesville 1030: I’m a_ Stranger om 
Louise; Let Me Play with Your Poodle; as: 
bye, Baby; Things About Coming My A 
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NEVER ON SUNDAY 
The Ramsey Lewis Trio at its best. Per- 
forming such outstanding tunes as The 
Breeze And |, Thanks For The Memories, 
You've Changed, and the highlight of the 
album, their unique interpretation of the 
title song from the motion picture NEVER 
ON SUNDAY. This is the newest and most 
delightful album released by one of the 
most popular trios in today’s complex 
world of Jazz; a definite must for your 
library. 
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Kansas City Blues; You Better Do Right; It’s 
Tight Like That; You Got to Love Her with a 
Feeling; Boogie-Woogie Woman, 

Personnel: Red, vocals, guitar, kazoo. 


Rating: * * *x % 

Tampa Red’s thin, high voice with its 
strong, insistent phrasing has been miss- 
ing from records for a long time, and it 
is good to hear it again. 

Tampa is not the kind of blues singer 
who grips the listener with his emotional 
attack or with primitivisms or with an 
overwhelmingly powerful rhythm or with 
deep-rooted poignancy. He is almost diffi- 
dent as he sings and strums his guitar, 
occasionally throwing in a brief kazoo 
solo, yet he weaves a hypnotic spell that 
slowly but inevitably pulls the listener in. 

Because his past reputation has been 
based to some extent on such double- 
entendre pieces as Tight Like That and 
Poodle, there is some emphasis on this 
side of his work, but this is pretty thin 
stuff no matter how you look at it. On 
the other hand, with good blues material 
—Louise or Goodbye, Baby—Tampa is 
a warm, expressive blues singer whose re- 
laxed, easy way has an_ undeniable 
charm. (J.S.W.) 





Joe Williams-Harry Edison 


TOGETHER—Roulette 52069: Winter Weather; 
I Don’t Know Why; There’s a Small Hotel; 
Out of Nowhere; Aren’t You Glad You're You?; 


Remember; Together; Deep Purple; Always; 
Lover, Come Back to Me; By the River Sainte 
Marie; Alone Together. 

Personnel: Williams, vocals; Edison, trumpet; 
Sir Charles Thompson, piano. Remaining per- 
sonnel unidentified. 

Rating: * * * 


This is Joe Williams, the blues singer, 
tottering between being a balladeer and 
a pop singer. He is, first, an exceptional 
vocalist, and this fact saves the album 
from sheer mediocrity. One should be 
able to look to the addition of Edison 
for jazz solace. For the few parts he 
plays, he does provide just that. The 
passages are too short and far apart to 
justify describing them as a real, over-all 
contribution. 

Usually, Williams has the good taste to 
use writers and arrangers who can provide 
the solid, full, enveloping background that 
shows off his strong voice to good ad- 
vantage. If he used these writers on this 
date, they failed him. The arrangements 
are Broadwayish, trite. They leave virtu- 
ally no room for Edison; neither is Wil- 
liams given anything more challenging 
than hitting and ending on the beat. 

Within these confines, both veteran per- 
formers make the tired standards live a 
little. Edison is his sweetest in his opening, 
muted passage of ] Don’t Know Why. He 
falls in behind when Joe comes in, and 
the two present a convincing rendition 
of the tune. 

Lover is given the closest thing to a full 
jazz treatment, and much of the spark and 
fire of “Basie Joe” is in evidence here. 

Either Williams was bothered by a virus 
or he is beginning to develop just a touch 
of a nasal twang. Aren’t You Glad? and 
Winter Weather particularly show this 
in the usually overly articulate vocalist. 

Withal, this album is a pleasant and re- 
laxed date by Williams. Edison is icing on 
the cake. (B. G.) 
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1, Duke Ellington. Anitra's Dance (from Peer 
Gynt Suites Nos. 1 & 2, Columbia). Ellington, 
piano; Billy Strayhorn, arranger; Johnny 
Hodges, alto saxophone; Paul Gonsalves, 
tenor saxophone; Jimmy Hamilton, clarinet 
Of course, I recognized it as Anitra’s 

Dance and the Duke Ellington Orchestra. 

A very good arrangement—probably Billy 

Strayhorn’s—interesting solos by Johnny 

Hodges and Paul Gonsalves, some very 

nice clarinet by Jimmy Hamilton, as usual. 
A lot of the classics lend themselves 

greatly to jazz interpretation and _treat- 
ment, and when it’s done like this, I like 
it very much. Four stars. 


2. Al Hirt. Out of Nowhere (from The Greatest 
Horn in the World, RCA Victor). Hirt, trum- 
pet; Henry Rene, arranger. 

Well, that is certainly a new one on 
me. I like it very much. Gee, could that 
have been Clifford Brown? It was very, 
very well played. Improvisations were not 
overdone, as is the wont of many of the 
younger players today, who just go wild 
with notes. This was very tasty. 

The arrangement was nice, and one 
complemented the other. The trumpeter 
was at home in all of the registers. He has 
great flexibility. I want to run right out 
and buy this record. I'll give it four stars. 


3. Quincy Jones. The Midnight Sun Will Never 
Set (from | Dig Dancers, Mercury). Jones, 
composer, arranger; Phil Woods, alto saxo- 
Phone, 

That I liked very much. I have this 
album at home. Phil Woods does a won- 
derful job there, and this is the first record 
I'm going to give this rating—because of 
that wonderful alto solo —five stars. 
Ich, of course, takes nothing away 
‘om the over-all thing, including Quincy’s 
vclightful composition and arrangement, 
ut Phil played just beautifully on_ it. 
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BENNY 
CARTER 


By LEONARD FEATHER 


expressed 


4. Ben Webster. Nancy (from The Warm Moods, 
Reprise). Webster, tenor saxophone; Johnny 
Richards, arranger; Armond Kaproff, cello; 
Cecil Figelski, viola; Alfred Lustgarten, Lisa 
Minghetti, violins. 

Ben Webster! There’s no sound like 
Ben Webster's. And I love the tune, Nancy 
with the Laughing Face, which I remem- 
ber so well from the first Sinatra record, 
one of my very favorites. 

I don’t think I’ve ever heard this done 
instrumentally. It’s certainly wonderful to 
hear Ben doing it, and it’s very, very de- 
lightful. 

I don’t know who the arranger was. I 
would have liked to hear higher strings, 
which I think would have complemented 
the husky tone of Ben Webster a little 
more than just the lower strings. What 
is it—two violas and two celli? 

Ben played in my band many years 
ago, and then, some years ago, he was in 
my quintet in Hollywood. I was playing 
mostly trumpet then. 

We didn’t record, but maybe we should 
record together—with Ben playing stride 
piano! Four stars. 


5. Modern Jazz Quartet. England's Carol (God 
Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen) (from The MJQ 
and Orchestra, Atlantic). Unidentified sym- 
phony orchestra conducted by Gunther Schul- 
ler; John Lewis, arranger. 

Quite interesting. I thought it might 
well have been the MJQ with strings. I 
don’t know whether it was something 
written by John Lewis—which it well 
could have been—or something on : 
Gentlemen? It 


was it Rest Ye Merry, 
was quite nice and interesting, but it 
leaves me sort of unmoved. I’m sure 


there’s a market for it. Three stars. 


6. Ornette Coleman. Embraceable You (from 
This Is Our Music, Atlantic). Coleman, alto 


I once wrote, in a review of the history of the Blindfold Test, 
that only two artists had ever refused to submit to the interview. 
They were Benny Carter and Frank Sinatra. 

In Sinatra’s case I only heard thirdhand that he was leery of 
sticking his neck out, but with Carter it was a simpler matter. He 
had been so busy, tied up with Hollywood studio work, that he 
hadn’t been able to keep track of the present scene, and pre- 
sumably might have made a few inaccurate guesses. In addition 
there was an implied unwillingness to make derogatory remarks 
that could turn out to have been unwittingly directed at persons 
he knew and liked. 

After I had convinced Carter that the guessing part of the 
Blindfold Test is secondary, that the opinions are what really 
matter and that no true friend would be offended by an honestly 
constructive 
The results, as I expected, reflected Benny’s maturity and ex- 
perience, not just as saxophonist-trumpeter-composer-arranger- 
etc., but also as a keen observer with interesting views on a wide 
variety of jazz styles. Benny was given no information about 
the records played. 


opinion, he took a Blindfold Test. 


saxophone; Don Cherry, trumpet; Charlie 

Haden, bass; Ed Blackwell, drums. 

I have Ornette’s first album, on Con- 
temporary, and I didn’t particularly care 
for that—that is, the playing on it, but I 
did think his writing was very promising, 
and his playing was much better than this. 

Frankly, I don’t know quite what to say 
about this, but I listened to it throughout, 
so I’ve got to say something. As for the 
ensemble passages . . . this was ensemble? 

When people like Gunther Schuller and 
John Lewis, whose musicianship | respect, 
back and support this so openly and so 
fervently, I don’t know what to think. I 
just can’t figure it out. From the very 
first note, it’s miserably out of tune. Of 
course, one thing I did like: they wound 
up on a new chord, a new triad. Usually, 
you know, the boys are always finding 
these altered chords like the diminished 
ninth, the 13th and 15th, and here they 
just wound up on a nice augmented fifth 
—with the augmented fifth in the bass! 
I thought this was unique! This was dif- 
ferent! I'll give it two stars for courage. 





7. Tommy Gwaltney's Kansas City Nine. Dedi- 
cated to You (from Goin’ to Kansas City, Riv- 
erside). Gwaltney, alto saxophone; John 
Bunch, piano. 

It’s an unusual alto sound, but I like 
it. I wish I could have heard more of the 
piano, who came through with some very 
interesting little tidbits. It was Dedicated 
to You; 1 remember hearing Pha Terrell 
sing it with Andy Kirk’s big band. Three 
stars. 

Afterthoughts by Carter 

I should like to revise one rating. After 
hearing Embraceable You by the Ornette 
Coleman group, I'd like to raise the rating 
on Phil Woods’ Midnight Sun Never Sets 
to 12! 
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The NEW CAMCO 
THROW-OFF CYMBAL SIZZLER 


Patent Pending 


SIZZLERS OFF 


Now the-drummer can be sure of the same 
quality of sounds for sizzle work as pro- 
duced by his favorite cymbal. CAMCO’S 
new THROW-OFF CYMBAL SIZZLER 
can quickly be adjusted to all sizes up to 
22” in a few seconds. Note the square 
sliding arms which enable the drummer 
to place sizzlers at the desired distance 
from the edges. 


No. 730 Price $3.60 


THE CAMCO DRUM ACCESSORIES CO. 
P. O. Box 554 Oak Lawn, Illinois 
Phone GArden 3-2900 











Max Roach, Shelly Manne, Louie Bellson 
Gene Krupa, Billy Gladstone, Jake Hanna 


recommend 


STANLEY SPECTOR 
teacher of METHOD JAZZ DRUMMING* 


available for personal instructions at 

136 West 46th Street, New York City 
Wisconsin 7-6900 

246 Stuart Street, Boston Mass, 
HUbbard 2-1468 
Interview by appointment 
only 
WHAT IS METHOD JAZZ DRUMMING 
ALL ABOUT? 

For further information write to the 
STANLEY SPECTOR 
SCHOOL OF DRUMMING. 
the boston address 
*Method Jazz Drumming—trade mark 
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CBS-WBBM, Chicago 


New & Rebuilt Percussion Instruments 
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Go ahead, call me reactionary. I hap- 
pen to object to the musical nonsense 
currently being peddled in the name 
of jazz by John Coltrane and _ his 
acolyte, Eric Dolphy. 

At Hollywood's Renaissance Club 
recently, I listened to a_ horrifying 
demonstration of what appears to be 
a growing anti-jazz trend exemplified by 
these foremost proponents of what is 
termed avant garde music. 

I heard a good rhythm section— 
McCoy Tyner, piano; Reggie Work- 
man, bass; Elvin Jones, drums—go to 
waste behind the nihilistic exercises of 
the two horns. 

It is my old-fashioned notion that 
there should be discernible rapport and 
working unity between soloist and 
rhythm section, that each should com- 
plement the other, transforming indi- 
vidual effort into a collective blend 
delivering what I have come to expect 
of good jazz — that elusive element, 
swing. Coltrane and Dolphy seem in- 
tent on deliberately destroying this 
essence, this vital ingredient. They seem 
bent on pursuing an anarchistic course 
in their music that can but be termed 
anti-jazz. 

Melodically and harmonically their 
improvisations struck my ear. as 
gobbledegook. It is said that one of 
Coltrane’s fondest desires is to play 
a chord on the tenor saxophone. In 
this aspiration I wish him lots of luck 
and concede that this ambition may 
account for most of the musical con- 


fusion. In this he earns my sympathy, 
also. 
Coltrane is an artist, to be sure 


(although his development these days 
would hardly appear to support that 
statement), and thwarted desire is, to an 
artist, fate’s cruelest blow. It is said, 
too, that he does play chords on tenor. 
The value of this achievement, if true, 
is lost on me in view of the amorphism 
of his now-celebrated sheets of sound. 

I do not deny the possibility that 
Coltrane—and Dolphy, too—may be 
communicating uniquely an elevating 
artistic message to the listener (one 
respected jazz musician remarked on 
Coltrane’s ‘“‘spiritual maturity” after 
hearing his music at the Renaissance). 
If they are, this communication must 
have been elevated to an astral plane 










beyond my consciousness. I admit it, 
see. 

Driving home from the Renaissance, 
I was reminded of some remarks ad. 
dressed by composer William Grant 
Still to the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of California at its 1961 conven. 
tion. He was speaking of nonjazz 
serious music, it is true, but I found 
his points well taken in general and 
specifically applicable to the musical 
approach to Coltrane and Dolphy. 

“Today,” Still told the educators, 
“we are asked to accept—as music— 
stunts that border on the idiotic. It's 
amazing that such things are written; 
it’s more amazing that some intelligent 
people fail to question them. Actually, 
experiments with sound should be 50 
labeled and not confused with music, 
Such experiments have no place in the 
concert hall; they only have a place in 
the composer’s private laboratory. And 
it would undoubiedly be wise if 
listeners were to shun such so-called 
music, for it is a destructive force that 
can harm those who do not protect 
themselves against it.” 

Then, he added, “No composer 
should confine himself to one school of 
thought, or to a single style or form 
of expression if he has the inclination 
to expand. There is some value in 
everything; it is mainly the exclusive 
use of dissonance, formlessness, and 
stunts that I deplore, in addition to the 
fact that proponents of this sort of ex- 
pression apparently have closed their 
minds to any other sort of expression. 

“In summation, I would say _ these 
things: 1. Music’s true function is 
greater than that of merely expressing 
harsh and uninteresting sounds. 2. The 
new is not necessarily better than the 
old. 3. Intellect isn’t always more de- 
sirable than emotion, and _ unintellig: 
bility can never supplant simplicity and 
understandability.” 

The sincerity of Coltrane and 
Dolphy is not the question here. The’ 
may believe fiercely in the truth o 
their approach. They may be ur 
alterably convinced that they are 
tending the horizon of jazz. They ma) 
swear they are probing toward New 
Frontiers in music. There is no evr 
dence to doubt any of this. But th 
sounds they produce stand alone and 
apart from their intentions. And 10 
these ears the sum of the sounds It 
mains musical nonsense. b 
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VOTE 


Final Readers Poll Ballot on 
page 56 
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MODEL R25T MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


te & 
Amplifier 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
“LIVE” MUSIC REPRODUCTION 


MADE IN U.S.A, 





DeArmond amplifiers are especially 
designed to prevent restriction of 
the complex sound waves typical of 
most ‘“‘live’’ music, thus assuring 
maximum distortion free power. 


FEATURES OF MODEL R257 (illustrated) 


Dual Channel Circuitry including 
separate tremolo channel. 


@ Control Panel: Two volume controls (one 
for each channel), bass tone control, treble 
tone control, tremolo rate control, tremolo 
depth control, four inputs, (two for each 
channel), pilot light, power/standby switch, 
ground switch, fuse. 


Speakers: Two Jensen special design heavy 
duty 10” concert series. 
@ Tubes: 3—12AX7 dual 
6L6GC, 1—5AR4/GZ34. 
Modern Styling: Solid 34” wood con- 
struction with lock joint corners. Finished 
in rich copper color. 


® Size: Height 18”; width 24”; depth 10%”. 


purpose, 2— 


Remote tremolo foot switch included. 


Send for illustrated folder on this 
and other DeArmond musical in- 
strument amplifiers. 
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ROWE INDUSTRIES 
1702 WAYNE STREET, TOLEDO 9, OHIO 


"Q Famaus for De Armond 
i microphones 
for guitars, mandolins, 
4 violins, ukuleles, 
bass viols. 





CAROL SLOANE 
(Continued from page 15) 


| as many night-club and jazz-room en- | 


gagements as possible. 

Before the big break came at New- 
port, Carol was considering delaying her 
career to take a steady job as a secre- 
tary. 

“But Bob Bonis gave me that extra 
push,” she said. “It meant throwing 
away a paycheck, but he talked me into 
putting everything into my singing. 

“Every successful person must have 
someone who believes in her. If it wasn’t 
for Bob, Id still be behind a typewriter.” 

She and Bonis discuss each new step 
in her career carefully before going 
ahead. A few months ago, while she was 
appearing at the Red Hill Inn near Cam- 
den, N. J., Bonis took movies—to study 
her gestures in front of the mike. 

Taking a cue from her Elgart days 
—and from smooth-working artists like 
Mel Tormé—Carol is warm and friendly 
at the mike and talks with her audience 
between songs, unlike some jazz singers 
who act almost like queens. 

“Nothing is done haphazardly,” Bonis 
said. “We plan everything. The other 
day we were listening to old Red Norvo 
records to see what kind of backgrounds 
he used for Mildred Bailey when she 
sang with the band.” 

Carol likes singers 





like Mildred 


Bailey, Lee Wiley, and others who many | 


of the newer crop of vocalists know little 
of. It is no coincidence that both these 
singers, and several others she admires 
—Ella Fitzgerald, Sarah Vaughan, Billie 
Holiday, Peggy Lee, Mel Tormé, Vic 
Damone, and Frank Sinatra—all sang 
with bands at one time. 

But she also likes Richard Tucker, 
Leonard Warren, and Mahalia Jackson. 

Her tastes in bands range from 
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Rhythm Chief 


THE FAVORITE PICK-UP 
FOR ARCH TOP GUITARS 





MADE IN U.S.A, 


Quincy Jones (“the most exciting new | 


band”) to Duke Ellington. 


Among instrumentalists, she admires | 


Clark Terry, Jimmy Maxwell, Lawrence 
Brown, Al Grey, Wilbur Ware, Harry 
Edison, Oscar Peterson, Ray Brown, 
especially the last two. “Oscar was the 
first jazz artist I ever saw in person,” she 
said, and recalled the eagerness with 
which she anticipated her recent New 
York opening at the Village Vanguard 
because Brown and Peterson were on 
the same bill: “Imagine spending two 
weeks listening to Oscar and Ray.” 

It is no surprise that her favorite horn 
men play brass instruments, for she said 
she feels she gets a “brassy sound” 
when she scats, which 
quently. 


“I'm a trumpet,” she said. “I hear | 


Harry Edison when I scat. Jon 
|Hendricks] is a pure saxophone.” 


Many musicians are sure to hear the 


trumpet in Carol Sloane’s voice. She 
has the innate musicianship of top 
singers. Gb 


she does fre- | 


Year after year professionals and 
beginners alike vote the DeArmond 
Rhythm Chief their favorite pick-up 
for arched top guitars. Check why: 


@ Retains true guitar tones without the stiff- 
ness sometimes experienced with conven- 
tional electrics. 


@ Changes from solo to full rhythm electri- 
cally by a flip of a finger. 


@ Crystal clearness for solo—rhythm with a 
sharp “ching.” 


.@ Improved magnetic structure gives super- 
ior tone balance. 





Send for illustrated folder on this 
and other DeArmond pick-ups for 
guitars, mandolins, violins, bass 
| vtols and ukuleles. 


Famous for De Armond 
microphones 
for guitars, mandolins, 
violins, ukuleles, 
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By BILL MATHIEU 

In the last few columns I have been 
discussing a general harmonic approach 
to improvisation. One reader recently 
asked, “Can you really teach someone 
to improvise?” 

The question touches the central 
nerve of the teaching process. In one 
sense, you can’t teach anything to any- 
body: all a man ever knows is what he 
experiences for himself—even if he ex- 
periences vicariously through others. 

The best teachers, especially teachers 
of something so subjective as jazz, will 
try to indicate to the student the method 
by which the student can augment his 
experiences, and the direction that, in 
the opinion of the teacher, those ex- 
periences should take. Mere facts lie 
dormant until the student can increase 
the magnitude of his experience by put- 
ting them to use. A jazz teacher can 
show the student elements of style and 
indicate ways to use them. But the cre- 
ativity has to come from the student. 

My first jazz teacher, Buddy Hiles, 
did me a great service simply by lend- 
ing me certain well-chosen records. It 
was a big step when I learned to play 
(sort of) the Miles Davis solo on Bop- 
licity (which to this day strikes me as 
being one of the greater moments in 
music). Who “taught” me? Buddy 
Hiles? Miles Davis? The interaction of 
guidance, exposure, and sweat is in- 
dispensable. 

Those who advocate the just-blow- 
your-horn-man approach are just as 
42 @¢ DOWN BEAT 


bad as the supereggheads who try to 
figure it all out first and then expect to 
be able to play. Neither of these atti- 
tudes, by itself, is productive. 

The central idea in the last two col- 
umns was harmonic movement should 
never be considered on a_ chord-by- 
chord basis. Each chord should be con- 
sidered part of a larger harmonic plan. 
Long strings of chord changes are seen 
to arrange themselves into a few im- 
portant tonal areas. Each tonal area 
implies a prominent scale, and it is this 
scale that should influence the impro- 
viser’s choice of notes. One reader 
wrote in an excellent question related to 
this, and, with my usual care, I lost the 
letter. So with the forbearance of my 
unidentified reader, I'll try to para- 
phrase his question: 

“Much jazz derives its flavor from 
the presence of ‘blue notes’—the flatted 
third and the flatted seventh of the 
chord. How can the blue notes of a 
specific chord be derived if one is think- 
ing only of the tonal area and not of 
the intervals of the chord itself?” 

First remember that blue notes are 
not the flatted third and flatted seventh 
of any chord. In their strictest defini- 
tion they are the minor seventh of the 
dominant chord and the minor third 
of the tonic (major) chord. Blue notes 
always tend to resolve down a minor 
third. In the key of C major, this would 
be: 


Y €- 0 +) $4 A on 
Ap ——T ma = 
oe wa 7 be 


There are extensions of this, so here 
is a more practical definition: blue notes 
are the minor third and the minor sev- 
enth of a major scale, provided they 
occur against a dominant or tonic func- 
tion, i.e., any chords that act like a 
dominant or a tonic. 

However, dominant and tonic func- 
tions are not restricted to the direct 
statement of these two chords but in- 
clude their many substitutions and ex- 
tensions. And since practically every 
chord in a harmonic progression will 
turn out to be related more or less to 
either the dominant or the tonic, it is 
safe to say that the minor third and 
the minor seventh of the scale in ques- 
tion, if it’s major, nearly always can 
work as blue notes. 

Remember that this isn’t necessarily 
the main scale of the tune—it is the 
scale of the tonal area that’s stated or 
implied at the moment. 

If the scale proves to be minor, it’s 
a different story. The intervals change, 
but the principle is the same. (The most 
pronounced bine note in a minor scale 
is the flatted fifth resolving to the minor 
third. ) 








The big point: blue notes work lif 
every other element in respect to fune. 
tional harmony. They must be op, 
sidered as part of broad tonal arex 
just as much as they are thought of jp 
respect to individual intervals and jp. 
dividual chords. 

This thought really caps the who 
discussion of a harmonic approach , 
improvisation. There is a duality here 
The specific sound of the moment anj 
the composite of all the sounds collec. 
tively must be sensed simultaneous| 

I say “duality” because on the sur. 
face, it appears that way. But when 
one becomes more familiar with the 
work that harmony does, the two seem. 
ingly opposed modes of thought con. 
bine into a flowing, musical whole. 

I have a notion that the Jnner Ey 
has drifted recently to the overly tech. 
nical side. This is because I feel ver 
strongly about certain problems. tha 
hang up the student jazz musician, and 
the only way really to discuss them j 
through technical terms. However, there 
are other issues of a more gener 
nature that have less dependence on 
technical language, and these will re. 
turn to this column. iby 


Lt 
RO! 


SEE 
PAGE 
44 


Trombonist-composer Dave Baker, 
who wrote Le Roi (The King), which 
begins on page 44, is 29. He led his 
own big band while he attended Indiana 
University. 

For the last two years, Baker has 
been associated with composer George 
Russell, contributing originals to, as well 
as playing in, Russell's sextet. The 
trombonist also toured Europe _ this 
spring with the Quincy Jones Band. 

Le Roi is the first of a three-part 
suite Baker completed this summer. The 
composition is modally derived, in this 
case from the Dorian mode. Note that 
(Al is repeated, making a total of 56 
bars. The last eight bars of each hal! 
are in 3/4 and “serve as sort of 4 
vamp,” according to Baker. This 3/4 
vamp is retained in the solo choruses. 

A different arrangement of Le Ro! 
was recorded earlier this year by Philly 
Joe Jones for Atlantic records. 
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The accordion has been used in jazz 
1920s, when Duke Ellington 
Moten employed accor- 


since the 
and Bennie 
dionists. 

But it was not until the late "40s and 
‘50s that the instrument began to be 
heard often in a jazz context: Benny 
Goodman used Ernie Felice in his 
sextet, Art Van Damme evolved his 
interpretation of the Goodman sextet 
into a musical and commercial suc- 
cess; George Shearing, an extraor- 
dinary jazz accordionist, recorded with 
the instrument; Mat Mathews and Leon 
Sash made a dent on the jazz record- 
buying public and appeared at jazz fes- 
tivals; and pianist Pete Jolly recorded 
several accordion sides. Most recently, 
Tommy Gumina, who was well estab- 
lished in Hollywood studios, joined 
clarinetist Buddy De Franco to put to- 
gether one of the unique groups in jazz. 

During this rise in acceptance of the 
accordion in jazz, there has been a 


JAZZ 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


shortage of jazz arrangements pub- 
lished for the instrument. This has 
changed recently; several publishing 


houses have brought out special jazz 
folios for the instrument. Following is 
a list of the best available in the field: 


Accordion to Dannon, by 
Dannon. (Ampco's_ Riff; 
Left Alone in the Rain; Medium Rare; 
Swingaroo; Swing Easy; Tony Talks; 
Oh, Marie.) Pietro Deiro Publications, 
$1.25. 


Art Van Damme’s Modern Jazz Re- 
cital. (Art's Boogie Ecstasy; 
Meadowlands; Sherman Bounce; Gypsy 
Rondo; Little Brown Jug; Study in 
Studio F; Irish Washerwoman; Movin’; 
Dark Eyes.) Pietro Deiro Publications, 
$2.50. 

Art Van Damme Selection for the 
Accordion. (Deep Purple; Blue Moon; 
My Blue Heaven; Laura; I Cried for 
You; Don’t Be That Way; Once in a 


Tony 
Ciribiribin; 


W oogie; 


While; Linger a While; Should I: Tak- 
ing a Chance onLove.) Robbins Music 
Corp., 31.25. 

Jazz Magic, by 
and Tony Dannon. 
Chords; Jazz Magic; 
others.) Pietro 
$1.50. 

Leon Sash ‘n’ Jazz #1. (Fast Op- 
eration; Robinsonia; Sashkebob; 
bie Doobie George; Take the 
pike.) O. Pagani & Brother, Inc., $1.25. 

Leon Sash ‘n’ Jazz (Blowin’ 
for Bonnie; G Whizz; Meant for Brent; 
Miles from Davis.) O. Pagani & Bro- 
ther, Inc., $1. 

Modern Accordionist (Jazz Improvi- 
sations), by Mat Mathews. A modern 
method folio of latest interpretations 
for the jazz accordionist. Pietro Deiro 
Publications, $1.50. 


Art Van Damme 
(Construction of 
B Flat Blues #1; 
Deiro Publications, 


Scoo- 
Turn- 


+? 
we. 


Popular Music of Mat Mathews 
(album included). Pietro Deiro Pub- 
lications, $5.95. db 





DON ALESSI. 

Outstanding staff guitarist 
with WHDH-TV, Boston. Plays 
Guild Guitar. Uses 

Guild EA-610 Strings. 















A QUALITY PRODUCT OF Guild Guitons Ine. 


& 
REMEMBER THE NUMBER: 


GUILD EA-610 


FLAT WIRE WOUND CHROME STEEL 


UITAR STRINGS 


Closer wound...with three times as many 
windings as any other chrome string. 
The only chrome string with true 

tone. Smooth, highly polished 
and easy to finger, Guild 
EA-610 lasts longer! 







HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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Artie Dunn— of the fabulous “Three Suns’’ reports on— 
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‘Now, so to speak, the ‘‘Three Suns” are four! Accor- 
dion, guitar, organ, and the Side Man. Because I control 
it and play it, it fits into our standard arrangements 
perfectly. Really, I don’t even have to play it as it plays 
by itself once I’ve set it. Whenever we play, wherever we 
play, the Side Man’s at our side.” 


Artie Dunn and “‘The Three Suns” are typical of the 
many vocal and instrumental groups who have discovered 
the new Wurlitzer Side Man. This precocious electronic 
instrument uses no tapes or records of any kind—yet it 
automatically produces, under your control, rhythms from 
sambas and fox trots to western and waltz, at the tempo 
you want, at the volume you determine. Of course, you 
can play it manually too! You create the sounds of 
cymbals, brush, blocks, maracas, drums and other instru- 
ments. You can even syncopate any rhythm you've 
selected with a foot switch. And it’s completely portable. 

Perfect for one night stands or extended engagements. Seis centeloed with theese 
Send for the complete Side Man story today. eee ae fake a ines 


amplifier. 26” x 25” x 11%" 
over-all size 








Only $395.00 in Mahogany 
Also Availablein walnut 


SOSH EHS 


The Wurlitzer Company, Dept. DB-1161, DeKalb, Illinois 


Send me the complete story on the remarkable new Wurlitzer 
URLIIZER See AT 

















Name 
DeKalb, Illinois 
World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs oun... ee : — 
City EEE 
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BASIE 





_When you hear it you know it... that driving 
Basie rhythm .. . big, distinct — solely the Count’s. 
For years it has been his trademark and it still has 
the Count’s signature on every beat. Jams Birdland 
ty the roof every time they’re in New York. 

Choosing rhythm men is an important one with 
the Count, and with Freddie Green on guitar, and 
Sonny Payne on drums, he’s got a pair of the best. 
And when they choose guitar and drums it’s just 


& THAT GR 
RETSGH SOU 












naturally the best too — GRETSCH. Here’s a double 
blend of talented artistry with Gretsch quality 
construction. You'll agree with Freddie and Sonny 
that Gretsch guitars and drums are the top instru- 
ments in their field. 


Write for the full color drum catalog or the new 
guitar catalog, the biggest one ever. Dept. D-211D 


G a = TSC 4 The Fred, Gretsch Mfg. Co. 
'60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. ¥. 
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Conntributions in Sound... 


Srall, wonder Conn brass- 


winds and woodwinds are renowned 
for their excellence. Conn engineers 
and acousticians, backed by the 
world’s finest craftsmen, combine 
their efforts to create musical instru- 
ments which are musically, mechani- 
cally and acoustically superior to all 
others. The tonal beauty, responsive- 
ness, carrying power and superb in- 


tonation of Conn instruments have set 


the standards in quality. Small wonder 


so many leading artists 


will play only Conn. 


Artists like HARRY 
CARNEY, for example, long 
fore} ar-31e(=1a-10 me com ol-mdal- Me] a-1-1(-1-) an ol- Lae 
tone saxophonist in the history of 
jazz. A world-famous soloist with the 
renowned Duke Ellington Band, 
Harry's rich, powerful tone has added 
the ‘‘solid foundation” to this fine 
sax section. His instrument? Conn 
baritone saxophone, of course (for 
over 30 years)! 


CONN 


CORPORATION 
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SHIRE YOUR DOWN BEAT era 
Ui AND READING ENJOYMENT = Sm 
TH YOUR FRIENDS. 


é Give Christmas gift 
ibscriptions to DOWN BEAT 
z You'll be remembered 26 times / ip gc 
ayear’s subscription) in 1962 = Jaw, 





% You won't have to give your 
wn copy away anymore! 


Your first gift subscription 
(our own, perhaps?) .. . Only $7.00 


M% Your second gift subscription ' 
and all others .. . just $5.00 each 


% What better way to delight friends? 


tteeee 


Pleased send DOWN BEAT's gift announcement card to the following and sign my name on the card as 





Enclosed is $__._§_—SE—s for = agiift subscriptions. 1 subscription is $7.00, 2 are $12.00, 3 are 
$17.00, and 4 are $22.00. For Canada and Pan American Union countries, add 50c a subscription. All other 
foreign countries, add 1.50 a subscription. 
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i CHECK OR MONEY ORDER T0 DOWN BEAT, DEPT. 237, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 6, iinois 


Illinois cahnasMigen please add 4 % sales tax 








the ROQLLA sound 


has it... says CANNONBALL’S 
LOUIS HAYES! 


Rogers gets the solid vote of drummers like 
Louis Hayes. Louis belts out the beat for the 
famous Cannonball! Adderley Quintet. He plays 
Rogers. How about you? 

Have you heard about Rogers’ new Dyna-Sonic? 
It’s the all new drum with new floating snares 
and custom-built shell. 





Write for new free catalog and details on 


Dyna-Sonic. 
4 DRUMS 


740-D10 Bolivar, Cleveland 15, Ohio 





HOLTON 





FIRST CHOICE 

OF MEN WHO 
KNOW BRASS! 
Frank Holton & Co., Elkhorn, Wis. 


Trumpets in Bb, C and D *® Cornets 
Tenor and Bass Trombones *. French 
Horns ® Harmony Brass *® Saxophones 








BASS PLAYERS 


Ask your dealer for these 
famous Bass String Brands. 





LA BELLA 
NUTONE 
SWEETONE 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
MAKER OF BASS STRINGS 














MADE IN U.S.A. BY— 


E. & O. MARI, INC, 


38-01 23rd Avenue 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. 


| 
I FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST | 
52 @e DOWN BEAT 
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enough trouble, Workshop owner Art 
Auerbach has filed a complaint with the 
American Guild of Variety Artists be- 
cause Bruce did not appear for his last 
Sunday performance. “He was too ex- 
hausted,” his manager said. 

Omitted from the obituary (DB, Nov. 
9) of Booker Little, was the fact that he 
is survived by his three children, Booker 
Little III, 7, and twins Larry and Larue, 
3, as well as his parents. A benefit for 
the children was held Oct. 31 at the 
Jazz Gallery. Little’s last Candid rec- 
ords album, Out Front, with Erie Dol- 
phy, Julian Priester, and Max Roach, is 
now in the record stores . Lionel 
Hampton will be one of the stars of this 
year’s Macy Thanksgiving Day parade. 
Hampton's PM-West television segment 
last month was supposed to be with full 
band on parade. A mixup resulted, and 
the band was sent to San Francisco, 
while the film was done in Hollywood. 
As a consequence, Hampton played 
with bassist Leroy Vinnegar and drum- 
mer Stan Levy . . . Clarinetist Albert 
Nicholas is starring with various local 
bands in Oslo, Norway. 

Singer Jimmy Demopolos has pub- 
lished through his own firm, Mark III 
Enterprises, a paperback book called 
Jazz-isms. It is a 500-word dictionary 
of jazz words and terms, selling for $1 
. .. Pianist Mary Lou Williams is very 
much out of retirement, appearing on 
television, and most recently working in 
person at the Wells Restaurant 
Jimmy Giuffre left for his European 
tour on Oct. 18 and will be gone until 
the first of next year. . . Jimmy Rushing 
will open the new New Orleans Playboy 
Club. Rushing got his release from Co- 
lumbia records, and will free-lance from 
now on. Bob Messinger, once of Colum- 
bia, now is managing Giuffre, Rushing, 
and the Clark Terry-Bob Brookmeyer 
Quintet. Other news from that new 
office: with Giuffre went pianist Paul 
Bley and bassist Steve Swallow; when 
Jack Paar was on vacation, comedian 
Orson Bean, his substitute, heard Clark 
Terry playing Bach as a practice bit 
with other musicians in the band. He 
insisted that they play it that night. 

Publicist Joyce Ackers has gone to 
Europe to set up a Paris office. In 
Europe she will represent the Al Grey- 
Billy MitcheH Sextet, Charlie Parker 
Music, and Mayhew Music Co. Grey 
and Mitchell have signed a_ per- 
sonal-management contract with C. B. 
Atkins, husband and manager of Sarah 
Vaughan. Trumpeter Howard McGhee 
is now a featured member of the group 
. . . Pianist Hazel Scott has a dramatic 
role in a new French picture, Night 
Affair . . . Trombonist Lou McGarity, 
the long-time Benny Goodman sideman 


now playing the Arthur Godfrey Shoy, 
co-owns an antique shop, McGarity; 
Garrett, in Grand Isle, Vt. . 

Another new jazz club in New Yor: 
the Cinderella Club at 82 W. Third §. 
with Dixieland on Friday and Saturday 
nights The Museum of Modem 
Art will have some jazz performance 
this winter, presented by Composers 
Showcase and Jazz Profiles under the 
direction of Charles Schwartz .. , 4 
Thurber Carnival is off on a 40-week 
road tour, starring Arthur Treacher and 
Imogene Coca. Playing the Don Elliot 
music will be Tom Stewart, alto trum. 
pet; Gary Elpern, guitar; Whitney Cro. 
nan, bass; John Lee, drums. 

Benny Goodman brought his trio— 
Teddy Wilson and Gene Krupa—back 
together again for last month's Bei 
Telephone Hour . . . Nat Hentoff and 
Eddie Condon will be starred on week\i 
hour-long radio shows that will be dis- 
tributed around the world by Troubs- 
dour Productions, Inc. Hentoff's show 
is called The Sound of Jazz and emphi- 
sizes the modern. Condon’s show j 
called Eddie Condon’s Dixieland Band: 
stand . . . Peggy Lee has signed with 
CBS-TV for regular appearances on 
Steve Allen’s daytime show and alter- 
nate appearances on Songs for Sale .. 
Harry James was a guest star on the 
Danny Thomas Show last month .. 
Nina Ray, a new disc jockey at Har 
lem’s Palm Cafe, is trying something 
radical—playing jazz for the customer 
in what is essentially a rock-and-roll 
room. 

Mercury records recorded Billy Tay: 
lor playing the score for the Broadwa\ 
musical, Kwamina. Jimmy Jones dil 
the arrangements for the 11-piece or 
chestra that included such as Clark 
Terry, Jimmy Cleveland, and Phil 
Woods . .. Command records, re-signed 
contracts with Doc Severinson, Urbie 
Green, Bobby Byrne, and Tony Mottol 

. . Bob Thiele, late of Roulette rec 
ords, will now head ABC-Paramounts 
jazz label, Impulse . . . Bill Nalle, who 
supplies background music for NBC 
TV’s Young Dr. Malone, has been 
signed by Mirrosonic records to cut pop 
and jazz organ albums. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Ella Fitzgerald’s recent Academy 0 
Music concert with the Paul Smith 
Trio was a sellout . . . King Pleasure 
sang at the Underground, backed }) 
Bill Hollis and the New Sound Trio. 
Former Duke Ellington drummer Butch 
Ballard continues as leader of the 
house band at the basement spot. . 
Beryl Booker is playing piano at Big 
Bill's Patti Bown accompanite 
Dinah Washington during a_ recetl 
Pep’s date . . . Charlie Ventura, aWé} 
from his :ome town for many year, 
appeared with a quartet at the Pem 
Lounge in Camden, 
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Yusef Lateef gets around. He was 
featured with Olatunji at the Show 
Boat and then returned to the city to 
play at Pep’s with the Charlie Mingus 
group, hich also starred Jimmy Knep- 
9 . Drummer Tony DeNicola left 


per. 
Harry James to return to his home 
own, Trenton Trumpeter Don 
McCargar, a former Chicagoan, is 


lading the Basin Street Irregulars at 
the Lamp Post in Levittown, Pa... . 
Former Chicago trumpet man and ex- 
Stan Kenton and ex-Woody Herman 
sideman Ed Badgely was called from 
his Levittown home to Chicago for the 
funeral of his father, who died as the 
result of an accident in Canada 

Billy Krechmer moved his Sunday 
iazz record show from WHAT-FM to 
WQAL-FM. Bill Mowbray, a veteran 
record collector, is producer of the 


how .. . Bobby Heckett teamed with 
Peanuts Hucko for several Monday 
gssions at Alvino’s in Levittown re- 
cently. 


CHICAGO 

If there were an award for the most 
confused night-club scene, the Suther- 
land Lounge would win hands down 
It dropped its name-group jazz policy 
nthe spring, switched to local groups, 
tried names again in September, closed 
doors after a week, was to be bought 
by the owners of the Velvet Swing 
club in October (the deal fell through), 
and is now scheduled to open again 
under the aegis of Art Sheridan and 
Ewart Abner, who are also part owners 
of Birdhouse and Basin Street. The 
addition of the Sutherland to their club 
ventures spells a complex, a chain, a 
cartel, or a something. 

Buddy DeFranco and Tommy Gu- 
mina recorded their first album for 
Mercury last month. While the clarinet- 
st and accordionist were in town for 
the recording session, they worked a 
wo-weeker at the Ivy Lounge. 

Truck Parham, one of best bas- 
sists in Chicago, rejoined Art Hodes 
at Bourbon Street. Pianist-columnist 
Hodes has a stomping Chicago-style 
sextet at the Rush St. club on Sundays 
ind Thursdays and plays solo between 
Bob Scobey’s sets Monday through 
Wednesday. 

Drummer Rick Frigo, who has led 
his own trio for some time at Easy 
Street, is touring with a U. S. State 
Department troupe entertaining troops 
nthe Caribbean and Europe. The tour 
lasts. four months Former DB 
editor Gene Lees pursues his singing 
‘reer to Minneapolis; he has been 
‘orking with the Warren Bernhardt 
Trio at the Padded Cell in the Minne- 
sola city. Lees features French songs 
With lyrics translated into English. 

Trombonist Dave Baker, who under- 
Went surgery this summer for a dislo- 
cated jaw (DB, Sept. 14), was back in 
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an important 
jazz instrument,” 
says Buddy DeFranco 
Key to the big sound of the hot, new 
Buddy DeFranco-Tommy Gumina Quar- 
tet is the blend of Buddy's clarinet 
with the Imperial accordion of Tommy 


Gumina 


Listen to the Buddy DeFranco-Tommy 


Gumina Quartet on their latest Decca 
Standard 


album, ‘Pacific (Swingin’! ) 


Time."” Hear Tommy and his Imperial 


in solo performances on his Decca al- 


bums, “Virtuoso Accordion” and “Hi-Fi Accordion.” 


Find out for yourself why fine artists like Tommy Gumina rely on Imperial, the prestige name 


in accordions. Latest models of the Imperial—and imported Lindo—accordions are now avail- 


able. See your dealer or write direct for information. 


@ 
Imperial accordion mfg. co., 2618 W. 59th St., Chicago 29, Ill. 








Top Choice of Top Drummers 
AVEDIS 


ZILDJIAN 


CYMBALS 


ANDY FLORIO 


with his own orchestra, always 
looks for this trademark. 


bm 
LLer3? 
AVEDIS 


V4; m@ oP 7: ZHLOUIAN Lae) 


COMPANY 











COLD SORES 


FEVER 
BLISTERS 


Dnt X21S118 





idvid SNOWY. 


MEDICATED FOR 
QUICK RELIEF, DAILY 
USE CONDITIONS 
THE LIPS, KEEPS THEM 
SOFT AND HEALTHY. 


EARLY APPLICATION 
USUALLY PREVENTS 
THE UNSIGHTLY 
FORMATION OF A 
fae] Gem te) ie) | 
FEVER BLISTER 

































FREE! FREE! 


Sensational CATALOGS listing all 
published Combo Orks, Small Ar 
rangements, School Dance Band Ar 
rangements, and Musical Supplies at 
money saving prices. 


Send for Catalogs Now! 


TERMINAL 
MUSICAL SUPPLY, INC. 


Dept. DB © 113 W. 48 Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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For guitar, accordion or combo, an Excelsior amp delivers gS 
highest fidelity. Puts out the “big sound”— all the x 
sound—cleanly, with precision. Two series, eight models @ al fd 

. try the U/tra-Linear 20/20 stereo at ~ 4 


your Excelsior dealer. 


EXCELSIOR 


full spectrum 
amplifiers (— 








FREE CATALOG 
of Excelsior 
Citation and 
Ultra-Linear 

Series Amplifiers. 


EXCELSIOR 
ACCORDIONS, INC. 
333 Sixth Avenue 
New York 14, N.Y. 








TERLINDE 
Accordion Mikes 


Used by Leading Manufacturers 
A MODEL FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
FINEST — MOST MODERN — SAFEST 


MS we Model#1 only $19.95 
Model #2 only $34.50 
j Model #3 -3L-3S $39.90 


Under Grill Models 
Model #4a only $39.90 
Model#5 only $87.00 
Also work fine on Guitar, 


Bass, Piano and other in- 
struments. 





Ask your dealer or write for 


a our New Brochure. 
Model 3 
s . 
Terlinde “sscers 


222 W Seventh St. St. Paul 2, Minn. 





TRY 
VIBRATOR 8 


/ 
st tone and response 
sely graded strengths 
seasoned French cane 
@ longer lasting, too 


on Vibrator “THE REED WITH THE GROOVES” 
: at your music dealer 





N 








Classified Ads 


bbc PER WORD—MINIMUM CHARGE $8.25 
DEADLINE: 20 days prior to 
“on sale” date of issue. 
Remittance must accompany copy 
Count Name, Address, City and State 











ARRANGEMENTS 
LES BROWNSTYLED ARRANGEMENTS for 8 brass, 5 








DONATE JAZZ LP's, FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION BE- 
HIND IRON CURTAIN. JAZZ-LIFT, BOX 980, BAT- 
TLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 

DISPOSITION—RECORDS, BROADCASTS—Swing, New 
Orleans, Modern, CROSBY. Free Listing— 
ARG—341 Cooper Station—NYC. 


WHERE TO STUDY 
PLAY GUITAR? 


Guiter,"" himself show you how. 


one-and-only CHET ATKINS Santas 








Let ‘*‘Mr. 
original, 














reeds: 180 septet charts. Bob Eberhart, P.O. METHOD only $3.00, postpaid. 

Box 323, East Lansing, Michigan. 1506 EIGHTH AVE. SW. NASHVILLE 4, TENN 
— ~~ pe for all instruments, dance —— . 4 

ands, and combos. Swing Lane Publicat » 

Beverly 1, NJ. ik i tanita WHERE TO GO 

FOR SALE HOWARD RUMSEY" s 
STEEL DeuUMe WV. es - hthouse All-Stars 
STEEL DRUMS—Native steel drums. Finest tone ne 
; hand tooled. 11” x 3”. Special offer of anor 
only $10.00. Send check or money order to a Sa 
HARFER, Box 132, New York 63, N.Y. Full Top Jazz Names in Concert 


money back guar: ante e. 





USED WHITE ORCHESTRA COATS SINGLE BREASTED 
$5.00. TUXEDO TROUSERS $4.00. KALE UNIFORMS, 
552 W. ROOSEVELT, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


25,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! MONTHLY 
TOPICAL GAG SERVICE. FREE CATALOG. ORBEN 
PUBLICATIONS, 111 CARPENTER ST., VALLEY 


STREAM. N.Y. 
RECORDS 
DOWN BEAT 
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ACCORDIONISTS 


Complete catalog of the world’s largest pub- 
lisher of accordion music. JAZZ, solos, duets, 
and band numbers in every grade. Polkas, 
Waltzes, Marches, novelties, classic. Spanish 
rhythms, and much. much more! FREE! 


PIETRO DEIRO ACCORDION CAPITOL 
133 Seventh Ave. South New York 14, N. Y. 














town for further treatment . . . Tenopf were the 
ist Dexter Gordon, who recently Closed icCall, 
at McKie’s Disc Jockey Lounge, fy of the A 
filled a life-long ambition during bis Brown's | 
stay in Chicago: he played with thf were do 
Count Basie Band. The occasion Was af cholarsh 
dance held at the Ashland Ballroonf . Frat 
“I've been looking forward to this gj Marge 0 
my life,” Gordon said exultantly as fy mont SI 
headed for the bandstand. The heatej Kelly sin 
session that followed will not soon hig ‘banc 
forgotten by those present. Californi: 
Nov. 18. 
After : 
cocktail 
nardino, 
to the 
by River: 
Richard 
drummer 
fo an eX 
debuts tt 


LOS ANGELES 


Drummer Mel Lewis will join th 
Dizzy Gillespie Quintet for the trun. 
peter’s European tour, which starts jj 
London on Nov. 11, if Gillespie 
present drummer, Chuck Lampkin, jj 
forced to remain stateside because 
his armed-forces reserve status. Lamp 
kin already has received stand-by o: 
ders from Uncle Sam. . . Singer-guita 
ist Don Barbour, formerly of the Fou 
Freshmen and lately building a care 
as a single, was killed the night o 
Oct. 5 on the Hollywood Freewa 
when his car skidded and smashed inw 
a parked repair truck. The 33-year-0li 
vocalist had just recorded a first album 
for Capitol, which will be release! 
soon ... Si Zentner got a four-weeke 
with options at New York’s Rooseve 
Grill, long-time home of Guy Lombx 
do. Zentner’s newest sideman is 
Halvorsen, bass trombonist and rece 
graduate of Temple City High Schoo 
Halvorsen had been playing with 
Erjavee’s American Jazz Society hig 
school band. 
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Ernani (Noni) Bernardi, lead alto 
with the Benny Goodman Band du 
ing the 1930s and now a member ( 
Los Angeles city council, recently mad 
news by proposing a 10-year plan {0 
the construction of an L.A. subwi 
system that would double as a falloil 
shelter. No official action has yet bee 
taken on the proposal And Gi 
Rodin, sax man with the 1930s Bot 
Crosby Band, who now is a televisio! 
producer, was signed by Music Comp taped ¢ 
of America to produce for Revi “Pe 
MCA’s television arm, a series of lig “casion 
live half-hour music shows, Muig ‘ily-day 
Masters, to emanate from Toronto, 0 a Ji 
tario. The plan is to sell the serie ussell, 
which will be taped, in the Unit The 
States . . . Trombonist Russ Morgal — 
leased the Alexandria Hotel ballroom — ¢ 
as home base for his 14-piece bani "mon 
The hotel, in downtown L.A., enjoye’ . Fm 
a vogue during the 1920s when Patl © plans 
Whiteman held forth there prior " a 
moving to the Cocoanut Grove in 198§ med t 


that inc! 

Former Ornette Coleman bass Berkeley 

Charlie Haden returned here to lf. Sa 

. Musicians Wives, Inc., held ® nay . 
Halloween masquerade ball at t 


a ae tfa in y 
Glen-Aire Country Club. Entertail™ i. oy... 
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yall at th 
Entertainitf 


were the Four Freshmen, Mary Ann 
McCall, Joann Greer, the youth band 
of the American Jazz Society, and Les 
Brown's crew. Proceeds from the event 
were donated to the organization's 
gholarship fund for student musicians 
_ Frank Rosolino took a group into 
Marge Oliver's Cascades Club in Bel- 
mont Shore with swinging Beverly 
kelly singing . . . The Chuck Marlowe 
big band plays at the University of 
California Santa Barbara campus on 
Nov. 18 
After six years at Jimmie Diamond's 
cocktail lounge in outlying San Ber- 
nardino, pianist Edgar Hayes moved 
to the Coachman Steak House in near- 
wy Riverside, Calif. . . . World Pacific's 
Richard Bock signed Ron Jefferson, 
drummer with the Les McCann Trio, 
fo an exclusive contract McCann 
debuts this month on the Pacific Jazz 
label—as a singer. The orchestra was 
arranged and conducted by trumpeter 
Gerald Wilson Jazz disc jockey 
Vern Stevenson is back on the air 
with his Just a Little Jazz Show over 
KMLA-FM Monday through Saturday, 


2 Om. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The Hangover Club, the long-time 
bay area citadel of Dixieland-swing, 
which has been dark since owner Doc 
Dougherty closed last November for 
the annual holiday vacation, has been 
sold. The new owner plans reopening 
about the first of the year with the 
club’s traditional music format 
The Earl Hines’ sexet is back at the 
Black Sheep after a three-month road 
trip that included Chicago; Detroit, 
Mich.; Joplin, Mo.; Toronto, Ontario; 
and Phoenix, Ariz. . Joe Sullivan, 
whose combo of Vince Cattolica, clari- 
net; Byron Berry, trumpet; Bob Mielke, 
trombone; Pete Allen, bass; Bob Ossi- 
ban, drums, has been gassing tradi- 
tional fans during its Friday-Saturday 
hight appearances at On the Levee, was 
himself gassed by an invitation to ap- 
pear on an NBC video jazz spectacular 
taped Oct. 28) in New York. The 
occasion reunited the pianist with such 
tarly-day Chicago chums as Bud Free- 
man, Jimmy McePartland, Pee Wee 
Russell, and Gene Krupa. 

The Tex Beneke-Ray Eberle-Mod- 
tmaires package drew 2,500 Glenn 
Miller devotees to one-night dance in 
Fairmont Hotel's huge new ballroom; 
& a result, promoter Lou Robin said 
he plans more such big-band bookings 
‘». The Dave Brubeck Quartet re- 
lurned to the area for a concert series 
that included appearances at San Jose, 
Berkeley (taped by Fantasy Records), 
and Sacramento, where the group 
Played with the local symphony orches- 
re - what was billed as “a jazz vs. 

assics program of familiar melo- 


dies.” Like Mozart vs. Mingus. 
Tenor saxophonist Julius Jacquet, 
54, oldest of the four musician broth- 
ers, died Oct. 9 in an Oakland hospital 
after a brief illness. “He encouraged 
all of us,” Linton Jacquet recalled, 
“and he taught Iinois his first saxo- 
phone scales.” Trumpeter Russell Jac- 
quet and Mrs. Mary Simmons, a sister, 
are other survivors . . . The Cannon- 
ball Adderley Quintet and Carmen Me- 
Rae drew full houses for their Tuesday 
night openings at the Jazz Workshop 
and Black Hawk . . . Recent bookings 
at New Fack’s have been the Duke 
Ellington Orchestra, Mel Tormé, and 
Joe Williams Trois Couleur, the 
Berkeley beer ‘n’ wine jazz club, is 
swinging since Oakland vibist Jack Tay- 
lor became a partner a few weeks ago. 
Its unique in offering live jazz seven 
nights a week by eight groups: Con 
Hall, Monday; Dick Crommie, Tues- 
day; Bill Erickson-Frank (Big Boy) 
Goudie, Wednesday; and Willie Fran- 
cis, Thursday. On Fridays and Satur- 
days, Taylor’s quartet works from 9 
p.m. to 2 a.m. and the Ron Smith 
Quartet from 2 to 4 a.m. On Sundays, 
the Bob Porter unit works from 4 to 
8 p.m. and Smiley Winters’, from 8 to 
midnight. Invitational sessions have 
been a big draw. A few blocks away 
an even newer club, the no-alcohol 
Tsubo, has celebrated its first month’s 
anniversary. The Group, a co-op com- 
bo with George Kimball, vibraharp; 
Peter Engelhart, piano; Barre Phillips, 
bass; John Apperson, drums, plays six 
nights a week. The club serves sand- 
wiches, pastry, coffee, and soft drinks. 
Warren Hermann, who became pop- 
ular with musicians and fans during his 
two years as manager of the Jazz 
Workship, has resigned and moved to 
New York Wellman Braud, the 
veteran bassist who now is a fixture at 
Sugar Hill (the Barbara Dane blues 
club), sat in with the Ellington band 
(of which he was a member, 1926-35) 
during its San Francisco gig. The inci- 
dent shook up veteran listeners even 
more than Lawrence Brown’s solo on 
Rose of the Rio Grande Local 
drummer Eddie Moore joined the 
Montgomery Brothers for their Van- 
couver, British Columbia, gig. Drum- 
mer Paul Humphrey heads the quartet 
that is in the cast of The Connection, 
which is playing here Fridays and Sat- 
urdays. The production’s score was 
written by ex-Woody Herman, ex-Cal 
Tjadez, now-leader pianist Vince Gua- 
raldi. 











i Composing 
aN for the 
Jazz 
Orchestra 


U by William Russo 


The man who wrote for Stan 
Kenton from 1950 to 1955 — as 
well as composing an award- 
winning symphony and two bal- 
lets—now shares his experience 
in this, the first text of its kind 
on jazz composition. Brief, 
succinct chapters cover every 
technique, including voice treat- 
ments and new instrument com- 
binations, and musical examples 
clarify each point. Many pro- 
cedures outlined were initiated 
by Mr. Russo. $3.50 at book- 
stores or from 
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TThe NEW Sound in Cymbals 
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JAZZ 
VOCATIONAL 


Discover, Understand, and apply 
to your instrument... 
@ Modern Contrapuntal Devices 
© Improvising by ear 
e@ Contemporary Progressions 


FOR 
@ WORKING MUSICIAN 
@ SCHOOL MUSICIAN 
@ MUSIC EDUCATOR 
Write today for requirements and full details 


J y Box 619, c/o Down Beat 
205 W. Monroe, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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This is your last chance to vote in Down Beat’s 26th 
annual Readers Poll. 

Facing this page is the official ballot. It is printed on a 
postage-paid, pre-addressed post card. Simply tear out the 
card, write your choices in each category in the spaces pro- 
vided, and drop the card in a mailbox. It is not necessary to 
vote in each category. It is necessary, though, to write your 
name and address at the bottom of the card. 

If for any reason the official, postage-free ballot is missing 
from your copy of Down Beat (accidents do happen), there 
is a duplicate official ballot printed at the bottom of this 
page. If you use this ballot, fill in your choices, cut out the 
ballot on the dotted lines, and send in a stamped envelope 
to Readers Poll, Down Beat, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago 
6, Ill. (Of course, vote only once.) 

Last year the number of ballots cast in the Readers Poll 
exceeded previous years’. We anticipate an even larger re- 
turn this year. We urge all readers, whether lay listeners or 
musicians, to vote—the larger the number of ballots cast, the 
more indicative the poll will be of the jazz world’s tastes. 

The Down Beat Readers Poll has come to be more than 
a popularity poll: it not only reveals which jazzmen, bands, 
and singers are satisfying the emotional needs of the great- 
est number of listeners, but it also is watched closely by 
those who hire jazz performers. Again, we urge you to sup- 
port the performers you believe in. 

VOTING INSTRUCTIONS: 

1. Vote only once. Down Beat reserves the right to dis- 
qualify, at its discretion, any candidate if there is evidence 
that his supporters have stuffed the ballot box in his favor. 
Don’t disqualify your choices by misdirected zeal. 


CUT ALONG LINE 


weveere ALL STAR BAND tO 
TRUMPET 

TROMBONE 

ALTO SAX 
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TENOR SAX | 
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BARITONE SAX 
CLARINET 

PIANO 

GUITAR 

BASS 

DRUMS 

VIBRAHARP 

FLUTE 

MISC. INSTRUMENT® 
ARRANGER-COMPOSER 
DOWN BEAT’S HALL OF FAME 


HALL OF FAME 


* FAVORITES OF THE YEAR *” | 
BIG BAND (JAZZ) 
BIG BAND (DANCE) 
COMBO (2 TO 8 PIECES) a | 
MALE SINGER l 
FEMALE SINGER ; 
VOCAL GROUP 

AAAI III III IIIA IA IAC 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


SUBSCRIBER [J YES [J NO 
*See Reader's Poll explanation above. 
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DOWN BEAT 


DOWN BEAT'’S " bt 


Send only ONE ballot: all duplicates are voided. Do not vote for deceased persons except in the Hall of Fame category. 









ANNUAL 
READERS POLL 





2. Vote early. The poll closes Nov. 13. 
3. Use only the official ballot. Print names legibly, 


4. In the Hall of Fame category, name the jazz performer 
who, in your opinion, has contributed the most to jazz 
This is the only poll category in which both deceased anj 
living persons are eligible. 

Previous winners are ineligible. They are Louis Armstrong. 
Glenn Miller, Stan Kenton, Charlie Parker, Duke Ellington, 
Benny Goodman, Count Basie, Lester Young, Dizzy Gilles. 
pie, and Coleman Hawkins. A scholarship to the Berkle 
School of Music is given in the name of the Hall of Fam 
winner. 

5. Vote only for living musicians in all other categorie; 

6. The Miscellaneous Instrument category has been ey. 
panded this year. There can be more than one winner in this 
category. The instrumentalist who garners the greatest num. 
ber of votes will, of course, be declared winner on his in- 
strument. But those who play other miscellaneous instru. 
ments can also win: if a musician receives at least 15 per. 
cent of the total vote in the category, he will be declared 
winner on his instrument. For example, if there are 10,000 
votes cast in the Miscellaneous Instrument category, an 
organist, say, with 1,500 or more votes will win also, provided 
there are no other organists with a greater number of votes. 

(Note: a miscellaneous instrument is any instrument not 
having a category of its own. Two exceptions: valve tro 
bone (votes for valve trombonists should be cast in the trom 
bone category) and cornet (votes for cornetists should b¢ 
cast in the trumpet category). 


7. Vote for only one person in each category. 


In the NEXT 
ISSUE... 


Much has been written about Hitler’s Germany, 
the persecutions, the killings. But little has been 
revealed about how the Nazis dealt with jazz. 
Critic Eric Vogel, a trumpet playing resident of 
Czechoslovakia when the Germans took over that 
country in 1938, writes of his and jazzmen 
friends’ experiences with the Nazis — including 
imprisonment in a concentration camp. The first 
part of what we feel is a heartwarming, sometimes 
amusing, sometimes tragic account of Jazz in a 
Nazi Concentration Camp begins in the Dec. 7 
Down Beat, on sale Nov. 23. 


THE DEC. 2 
ISSUE... 


The winners of the largest jazz magazine poll 
will be announced in the Dec. 21 Down Beat, on 
sale Dec. 7. Reserve your copy of the 26th annual 
Readers Poll issue now! 






































































































*Stan Levey is a man whose career is shaped by stars. 
) LL Not the astrologica! variety, however. Stan’s affairs are 
influenced by such stars as Frank Sinatra, Peggy Lee, 
Nelson Riddle, and Billy May—to name just a few. 

sibly, It was because of requests from luminaries of this 


aeni » that Stan recently left a successf ime 
- performer magnitude that Stan recently left a successful, longtime 


st to jaz gig at the Lighthouse, in Los Angeles, and is concen- 
ceased and trating on recording dates. 

stars Stan appears on a vast majority of Verve albums, 
Armstrong sitting in with such diverse talents as Gerry Mulligan, 


> Ellington, 


: 1g Oscar Peterson, Diz Gillespie, Stan Getz, Ben Webster 
aay Soe surroundc and Jimmy Guiffre. 


he Berklee 


Ye ale > or ‘ > 71 Pte, Tay 
Il of Fame He s also to be heard on Contemporary, Dot, RCA 
Stan eco Victor, Mode, Bethlehem and United Artists issues. 
Categories A star’s star—that’s Stan. And whenever you hear 
is been ey. Levey, youhearLupwiGs...most famous nameon drums! 
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Heard about Ludwig's new 
1 Super-Sensitive Snare Drum? 
®) It whispers or thunders with a tonal 







vividness and response you'll call miracu- 
lous! Each individual snare strand is at- 

a aie Se tached to its own tension screw. A dual 
throw-off releases the snares from both sides at once. A second 
set of gut snares can be mounted in less than a minute! Hear it 
soon! You'll agree—this is the FINEST snare drum ever designed! 


e 
HERE'S THE Ludwig COMBINATION 


THAT STAN LEVEY PREFERS 












rument not 
valve trom 
in the trom 


: 1—5°x14" Snare # 908 PC 4—14°x22” Bass #922 PC 
? should : 2—9°x13" Tom #944 PC 5—Two 16” Hi Hat Cym. 
3—16°x16" Tom #950 PC 6—20° Crash Ride Cym. 


Finish: Jet Black, Pearl, Chrome 


MOST FAMOUS 
NAME 
ON DRUMS 


Ludwig Drum Co./1728 N. Damen Ave./Chicago co, 
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SERIES 


the bore is smaller, 





the scale has been 





completely redesigned! 





The new Series 9 clarinet embodies the boldest 
design changes in Selmer’s 75-year history. Tun. 
ing, tone quality and feel have all been improved 
by a completely re-designed scale. The bore is .002” 
smaller, tone holes have been resized and their 
placement altered. When you try a Series 9 yoy 
will see at once how these improvements contrib. 
ute to your playing. You will note a tone quality 
that sings from your loudest fortissimo down toa 
whisper. When you try high B and C in relation 
to E first line and F first space, you will recognize 
actual improvement over the intonation for which 
earlier Selmers are famous! You will agree, too, 
that you’ve never played so responsive an instru 
ment. This is true because of the qualities inher. 
ent in its design. And it is true because of Selmer’s 
exclusive new Pressure Gauge. This gauge tests 
the pad coverage of each Series 9 under simulated 
playing conditions, to detect the slightest flaw in 
seating. Appropriately, your first great satisfac. 
tion will come even before you begin to play your 
Series 9. Many keys and rings have been moved 
or reshaped to improve your facility and in- 
crease your playing comfort. As usual, these hand- 
finished, hand-fitted keys are Power Hammered 
—cold forged from lifetime metal. But on the 
Series 9, these keys are also clad in pure nickel by 
an exclusive process. They are tougher, more dur 
able than ever. They stay bright even after yea 
of hard, constant use. 


To prove the truth of all you have just read, we 
invite you to test-play the new Series 9. We believe 
you will find that it will contribute more to your 
talent and musical reputation than any other clark 
net you have ever played. Your Selmer dealer will 
be glad to arrange a non-obligating free trial. 
him soon. 


The Series 9*, companion to the Series 9 mode 
has a bore .004” smaller than the Series 9, ané 
its tone holes are tapered. It is designed to meé 
the requirements of those who desire somewha 
greater flexibility of tone and intonation. Fo 
complete details about both of these superb 
Selmers, mail the coupon below. 
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ELKHART, INDIANA 


SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana 
Please send FREE color brochure describing the new Series 


9* clarinets. 
Name__.____ 


IE i ssininiiitanmamiimainanians 


City __.County_____—— Zone __ __ State 
4010 











